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Floyd’s Flowers 





This splendid book by the colored Mark Twain, Silas 
X. Floyd, contains many excellent points. 


It is mavellously entertaining. 
It is rich in folklore. 

It is simple and lucid in style. 
It is superbly illustrated. 


It will cure the blues for its humor is of the side-split- 
ling variety. And yet behind all of Floyd’s fun there is a 
serious moral, as there is serious moral behind the wit of all 
great humotists. 


The book was written especially for colored children 
and the illustrations are all colored: Nevertheless the book 
is good for any child and every public speaker and teacher 
would do well to place Floyd’s Flowers in their library. 
There are so many fine tales where applications can be 
made. 


We furnish the book in three bindings: cloth stamped 
with red roses, half morocco and full morocco. The price is 
$1.00 for Cloth Binding 
$1.50 for Half Morocco 
$2.00 for Full Morocco 

Great reduction to agents who order six or more cop- 


ies. We want book agents who really mean to hustle. All 
orders filled promptly. Address 


The Voice Company 


415 Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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. Sheridan Ball, President L. C. COLLINS, Secretary J. H.. ATKINS, Treasurer 
Capital Stock $1,000,000 


REMARKABLE! 
Over One Hundred Thousand Dollars in Profits. 


Do you want to better your condition? 
Is it your aim to Make Your F uture Bet- 
ter thanYour Past? 


If you are not satisfied with your income, position or condition, read this: 
VER $100,000 clear profit made by the first investors in the Metropolitan Mer 
O cantile & Realty Company. You could have been one. This company has been a fav- 
orite with investors since its incorporation. Why? Because it is a high grade corpor- 
ation, with stock at reasonable prices. Because stock was offered in small blocks, so 
that the investor of limited means could acquire it. Because stockholders’ money was invested large- 
ly in real estate, thus giving them absolute security for their money. Be- 
cause it has assisted many worthy people in getting decent homes, many 
organizations in getting halls, and congregations in getting churches. Be- 
cause the increased operations have caused the stock to advance steadily 
from $5.00 per share to double that sum, or $15.00. Thus those who 
purchased the first $100,000 worth of stock have made in profits $100,- 
000, besides $7,000 a year in dividends for four years. 

The capital stock will soon be increased to one million doliars, and 
the-ever enlarging scope of the company’s operations and the increased 
assets will force the price of stock to not less that $20.00 per share within 
the next two years. 

Can’t you see that the holders of the present one-half million dollars 
stock will make more than one-half million dollars on the transaction in 
two years? 

What are the figures in the case? 

The Metropolitan Mercantile & Realty Company has nearly four 
thousand stockholders in seventeen states and one hundred cities; has 
bond holders of $50,000 ten year bonds that pay 6% interest semi-annu- 
ally and mature in 1915; has over 175,000 policy holders; owns nearly 

150,000 in first mortgages on improved real estate in Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabam. and other States; is doing a banking business of 
over $100,000 yearly; has a department store that clears over $7,000 yearly; is erecting buildings 
from $500 residences up to $17,500 apartment houses; is employing 1,200 men and women as 
agents, superintendents, managers, stenographers, book-keepers, mechanics, messengers, tellers and 
cashiers. 

What do these figures stand for if they don’t mean that the Metropolitan is the most 
progressive, most substantial, most] helpful, and in short is the leading company among Negroes 
in the United States? 

Will you wait until stock reaches $20.00 per share, or will you buy now and be one of those to 
make one-half million dollars? 

For further information address 


METROPOLITAN MERCANTILE & REALTY COMPANY 


Home Office, 150 Nassau St., New York 
PRINCIPAL BRANCHES: 
BOSTON, MASS. NEWARK, N. J. CHARLESTON, S. C COLUMBIA. S. C. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. BALTIMORE, MD. SAVANNAH, GA. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. PHILADELPHIA, PA. MACON, GA. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. WASHINGTON, D. C. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. ALBANY, GA. 
or Metropolitan Mercantile and Realty Company 


SOUTHERN HEADQUARTERS, 69 E. Alabama St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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‘One of the best; built and equipped Hospitals in the South” 


Spelman 
Mac Vicar Seven Eminent Atlanta Doctors on Staff 
Hospital 5 magug, Phar od y Fagg and surgical treatment. Skilled atten- Seminary, 


For information call at the Hospital or 
write to 











Harriet E. GILES, President Spelman Seminary ATLANTA, GA. 








Ford’s Hair Pomade, formerly known as ““Ozonized Ox Marrow,” 
Makes the Hair Long, Soft and Easy toComb. 
READ WHAT THE PEOPLE SAY 


Key West, Fla., Aug 28, 1904. 
I used only one bottle of your 
made and my hair has stopped 
reaking off and has greatly improved. 
When I started using this wonderful 
reparation my hair was seven inches 
jong and now it is ten inches or more. 


I beg to remain, yours truly, 
314 Southard St MINNIE FOASTER. 


“v o™" Atlanta, Ga., June 6, 1900. 4 
Gentlemen: I have used your pom- 
ade an dhave found it to do more 
than it is recommended to do. It stops 
the hair from falling out and breaking 
off, and cleans the scalp and makes 


West Chester, Pa., Mch. 30,1905. 

I had typhoid fever and myjhair all 
ame out. I used three bottles{of your 
pomade, and now my hair is nine 
inches long and very thick and nice 
and straight. Most every one seeing 
how good your pomade did m)_ hair, 
they too are anxious forit. My hair is 
an example to every one. 

Yours respectfully, ELLA BYE. 


Colvert, Tex., Mch. 31, 1905. 

I have used one bottle of your pom- 
ade and my hair is now perfectl 
straight, soft and black as silk. I will 
not be without it. 








- 7 RHODA EDWARDS. 
the hair soft, pliable and glossy . 
MISS MAGGIE REND. Paris, Mo., July 15, 1899. 
Gentlemen: When I began — 
Milwaukee, Wis., June 25, 1893. Hi ' your pomade my head was so bald 
Gentlemen: ¢ Please send me two 


was ashamed of myself, but now my 

bottles of your pomade. I think it is , hair has grown three inches all over 

one of the best hair preparations made. my head and I have oeee using it only 
-MRS. JOHN GRAF. two months. E PRATER. 


have seen the origin e genuineness of the statements. 
en a rely © eg A. N. JENKINS, Vice-President Hertel, Jenkins & Co. 

Ford’s Hair Pomade was formerly known as “OZONIZED OX MARROW,” and is the only safe preparation 
known to us that makes kinky or curiy hair straight. Its use makes the most stubborn, harsh, kinky or curly hair 
soft, pliable and easy to comb. These results may be obtained from one treatment ; 2 to 4 bottles are usually sufficient 
for a year. The use of Ford’s Hair Pomede (“OZONIZED OX MARROW”’)' removes and prevents dandruff, 
relieves itching, invigorates the scalp, stops the hair from falling out or breaking off, makes it grow, and by nourish- 
ing the roots, gives it new life and vigor. Being elegantly en and sharmless, it is a toilet for ladies, gentlemen 
and children. Ford’s Hair Pomade (“OZONIZED OX MARROW”’) has been made and sold continuously since 
about 1858, and the Jabel, “OZONIZED OX MARROW,” was registered in the United States Patent Office in 1874. 
In all that long period of time there has never been a bottle returned from the hundreds of thousands we have sold. 
Ford’s Hair Pomade remains sweet and effective, no matter how long you keepit. Be sure to get Ford s, as 
its use makes the hair STRAIGHT, SOFT and PLIABLE. Beware of imitations. Remember that Ford’s Hair 
Pomade (“OZONIZED OX MARROW”) is put up only in 50c, size, and is made only in Chicago and by us. The 
genuine has the signature, Charles Ford, Prest., on each package. Refuse all others. Full directions with every bot- 
tle. Price only 50c. Sold by druggists and dealers. If your druggist or dealer cannot supply you, he can procure 
it from his jobber or wholesale dealer, or send us 50c. for one bottle, postpaid, or $1.40 for three bottles, or $2.50 for 
six bottles, express paid. We pay postage and express charges to all points in U.S. A. When ordering send postal or 


express money order, and mention this paper. Write your name and address plainly to 
ie 2 
Se rel. nea. 
! 








OZONIZED MARROW CO. (None genuine wif-out my signature.) eA 
Fourth Floor, 76 ey 1, Agents Wanted Everywhere. ct ab 
Look Here, Agents! ‘| Makes the Skin Clear 
You can MAKE MONEY. Dr. Fred Palmer's 
Just issued, a Book of Beautiful Poems. SKIN WHITENER 
Neatly bound with gold engravings. 110 Is an ideal face bleach; perfectly cleansing 
pages suitable for school closing and Rhetor- and whitening the skin, removing pimples, 
icals. Only ONE DOLLAR postpaid. blemishes, etc., and keeping the skin soft, 
Agents allowed very large commission. velvety and in healthy condition. 
Write to-day. Price 25 cents a box. 
Sold only by 
_ B.F.COFFIN. | 1] jacoss’ PHARMACY 
oth and Gaines St., Little Rock, Ark ¢-6-10 Marietta ) Sirests ATLANTA, GA. 
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‘‘The Pilanter’s Guide.’’ 
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HE PLANTER’S GUIDE” contains 256 pages 


of interesting matter besides over 150 pages of 
“Cotton Seller’s Table’? This book has not 
been sold for less than $1.75 before. It has just 
been revised and to those who need a hand book 


to assist in the daily routine of business we recom- 


mend “THE PLANTER’S GUIDE.” 


How is money sent by telegraph . .. Page 184 
How do you find the height of a tree “ 194 
Is a husband bound to pay for neces- 

saries furnished his wife without his 


NS OS a, es en ee oe = 45 
Is a laborer bound to work on holi- 

ey PN “ te 
What is a negotiable note? How is it 

re UE Ls ale dem dia a 14 


THE PLANTER’S GUIDE is neatly bound 
in cloth, stamped on front cover 


and back, illustrated, contains 400 $ J OO 
pages. Size 51x74 in. Price . 


We want agents everywhere to handle this little work and 
will pay them big commission. Full particulars FREE. 











415 DEARBORN ST. 


Voice Publishing Co, ‘si: 
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OILIS GOLD. 


An excellent opportunity for Quick and Pror- 
ITABLE INVESTMENT. The Hamilton Oil & Gas 
Company (Inc.), near Bartlesville, I. T. Two ac- 
tive oil-producing wells; the third now being sunk. 
Shares $5 to $6.25, now on sale. Dividends to be 
declared. Write our special representative, Prof. 


John T. C. Newsom, 1011 N. Y. Ave., Washington, | 


D. C., for further particulars. 
W. H. SMITH, Pres., Wagoner, I. T. 
Louis T. Brown, Vice-Pres., Muscogee, I. T. 
E. E. McDaniel, Sec. & Treas., 
S. McAlister, I. T. 


HOTEL MACEO 


213 West 53d Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
First-class accommodations only. Located one 
door from Broadway. (Cars for all parts of the 
city and depots pass the door. Illuminated 
throughout with electricity. Handsomely furnished 


rooms. Dining room service unsurpassed. Head- | 


quarters for the clergy and business men. Prices 
moderate. Telephone 803 Columbus. 


BENJ. F. THOMAS, Proprietor. 








DR. C. V. ROMAN, Oculist and | 





== Aurist. —_— 





(Post Graduate C. L. N. T. & E., & R. 
O. Hospitals, London, England.) Prac- 
tice limited to EYE, EAR, NOSE and 
THROA 

Spectacles and Eyeglasses scientific- 
ally adjusted. 


Telephones: 
Office 1874 
Residence 4356 W. 


2-3 Napier Court, 


Nashville, Tenn. 





| WILL GIVE YOU A LOT 
FREE! 


WRITE TO-DAY and learn how 
ou can secure a beautiful lot in 
Kew Jersey FREE, and also of 
our wonderfully successful plan 
for making money forfyou. 
More than a¥thousand ‘dollars 
paid stockholders last year. 


Address: 


E. C. BROWN, Pres., Box 322, Newport News, Va. 
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A GREAT DISCOVERY. 


DRO 


ing fairer. 
timonials, ete., apply to 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Ss Y 


CURED with vegetable rem- 
edies; entirely harmless; re- 
moves all symptoms of drop- 
sy in 8 to 10 days; 30 to 60 
days effects permanent cure. 
Trial treatment furnished 
free toevery sufferer; noth- 

Tee circulars, tes- 


DR. H. H. Green’s Sons 








THE HORIZON 


A Journal of The Color Line 


W. E. Burghardt DuBois 
F. H. M. Murray 
Owners and Editors 


VIEWS and REVIEWS 


Unique in'Form and Contents 


DISCURSIVE 
tDISQUISTIONAL 


“DIFFERENT” 


Put forth monthly from 
607 EF Street Northwest 
WASHINGTON D. C. 


One year 50c. 


L. M. Hershaw 


Six months 25c. 











Single Copies 5c. 


) 
A delightfully perfumed HairPomade ‘2 26 ty 
prepared especially for Colored _ ‘ 
veople. Reison’s Hair Dressing makes Harsh. 
Stubborn, Kinky. Curly Hair Soft, Pliant and 
Glossy. By supplying the needed oil directly to the 
roots of the hair it tones up the scalp, stops the hair from 
falling out, increases its growth, prevents its split- 
ting and breaking off, removes Dandruff, and cures itching, 
irritating Scalp Diseases. Large boxes at Drug Stores 25c, 
or sent by mail for 30c (stamps or silver). Good agents 
Wanted (male or female). Write for terms. 

Address NELSON MANUFACTURING CO., 
Richmond, Virginia. 
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OU receive letters 


having certain 
words or phrases so 
emphasized in red they 
stick in your memory. 
They are written on 


Sanith Premier 


The stenographer 
puts in the red letters 





as she goes along, by 
simply moving a small 





»4 


lever. 


This machine permits not only 
# the use of a three-color ribbon, but 
also of a two-color or -single-color 
ribbon. No extra cost for this new | 
model. 


Tne 
Smitn PREMIER TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY 
121 Peachtree St. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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The Atlanta Race Riots 


A True and Thrilling History of the Cause, 
the Course and the Aftermath of 


The September Atlanta Tragedy 
By J. MAX BARBER 


This is a little pamphlet of absorbing interest on a horror 
as bloody as any that was ever perpetrated on a pirate’s 
deck. Pamphlet is 3 cents a copy. Two cents whole- 
sale. A copy free with 60 cents for a 6 months’ subscrip- 
tion to the Voice. Address The Voice, 415 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 
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OWS. HAP 


THO’ MARRIED 


5 of all ailthe Tittle things thst are 
know, and of which so few 
ou bef 


Also contains come 
and 69 NEW, UP-T0= 
*, complete, 


ONLY TEN CE™TS 


HALLEY BuUK c0., 403 Dearborn St., Chicago. 





L00_New Songs Free 
t colleetion of genuine songs to be had, (coon, 


pone sentimental, rag-time, love, war, sacred) by Chas. K. 
Harris and other great song writers. Yankee Doodle Boy; 
45 Minutes from Broadway; So Long Mary; Not 
Your Hair is rene Wait Till the Sun Shines Nellie; 
ee poate A Works but Father; Cheyenne; Can’t You Bee 
ag: A ae Love of You; Mary’ss Grand Old 
Nae b ‘ou Try; In the Bhade of the Old Ap- 
Tree; 0 wa loome as the Flowers io May; 
ty Blue’ sas Holy city: You're a Grand Old 
Piag; Walts Me Around Again Willie;'. Brey Little Bit 
— Aways in the Way; I'm 'm Trying Bo Hard to For- 
ALL above and 75 more, very latest hits,with 
ieces plano MUSIC, 600 New Jokes, 12 Fun Cards. 


y please! 
HOME SWEET OME. “Song D Deptt 8, Cc eee r 








Lots of Mail & Books Free 
ow d Directory which goes 

eines, Books, Pletures, Novelties. eto. 

hem quickly 

ee send | you by return mall Bis Beparate Books, en- 

w to Get Ss 





opular Bongs with — 


y M 
XN and am A 6 fine colored Post Cards, a $1.00 Due Bili, 


. nt 
Address HOMK SWEET HOME, ‘fault No. a CHICAGO, ILL 











The Light of the World 








Louisville’s New Monthly 


Its fundamental principles are 


Christianity —Education — Business 


It stands for all that is good and 


progressive for the Negro. A single 


copy should convince you of its fear- 


lessness. 


Special offer until April 1st. 


For a tr al subscription three months, 


10 cents. 


We pay for live a ticles. 


The Light of the World 


214 First St. between Riel 
Main and Market Sts. Louisville, Ky. 
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WM. P. HAMILTON, Circulation Mgr 





Contents for January and February, 19O7 





FRONTISPIECE.—Full page portrait of 


Miss Jane Addams. 


THE WORLD'S HIGHWAY- 
Australia’s Color Problem 
The Status of the Brownsville Affray 
Immigrants for the South 
The New Socialism 
The Jamaica Earthquake 
More About the Congo 
An Important Service 
Scooba in Kemper County 
The Aftermath of the Atlanta Riots 
Purposely Exaggerated 
LIFE.—Poem. —J. Francis Lee 
UNREQUITTED LOVE.—Poem. 
—Jasper Tappan Phillips 
THE WRETCHEDNESS OF THE 
CONGO NATIVES.—John Daniels, 
Sec’y of the Congo Reform Association. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN.—Poem. 
Alexander F. Chamberlain 
A SUBSIDIZED NORTH. 
—W.S. Scarberough 
THE PRINCIPLES INVOLVED IN 
THE BROWNSVILLE CASE. 
—Senator Joseph B. Foraker 
HULL HOUSE: ITS HISTORY AND 
MISSION. Lena Garrett Lewis 














A TAGALOG FUNERAL. 
—Russell H. Fleming 
ECSTACY.—Poem. 
FINLAND AS A NATION. 
John Foster Fraser 
A QUERY.— Poem 
Dantel B. Thompson 
THE SONGS OF THE SOUTHLAND 
—John W. Work 


PAYING PROFESSIONS FOR COL 
ORED GIRLS. 
—Katherine D. Tillman 
THE SUPREME COURT AND THE 
tf NEGRO. —Vere Goldthwatt 
BIOGRAPHY. William Pickens 
ART AND LITERATURE. 
—Florence Lewis Bentle 
KERNELS AND KEYNOTES. 
The Creative Spirit in Literature. 
—The Edito» 
The Sea Spell. —Fiona Macleod 
A Song of Living. 
—William Stanley Braithwatt 
THE LAND OF THE SKY.—A Pull- 
man Porter’s Story. — Jack Thorn 
WAYSIDE. —Silas X. Floyd 





THE VOICE is an illustrated Monthly Magazine devoted to the unravelling of the world’s ethic, ethnic snarl and is published for 
people who believe that there is virtue neither in color nor the lack of it. 


PRICE.—The subscription price is One Dollar a year, payable in advance. Ten cents a copy. This includes postage in the United 
States, Hawaiian Islands, Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, Canal Zone, Cuba, Canada and Mexico. For all other countries 


add 36 cents for postage. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notification of change in address must be in our office by the 20th of the month preceding date of 


publication in order to be effective for the following issue. 


Both the old and new address must be given. 


HOW TO REMIT.—Send money only by draft, registered letter or money order. We will not be responsible for the loss of cur 


rency or stamps unless the letter is registered. 
ADVERTISING RATES may be secured for the asking. 


AGENTS WANTED.—We can employ 10,000 hustling young men and women to-morrow. Send 10c for terms and outfit. 


MANUSCRIPT will not be acknowledged by the publisher unless accompanied by a return envelope stamped and addressed. It 
is advisable that articles sent to the editor should be typewritten. 


THE VOICE PUBLISHING CO., 


LETTERS should be addressed: 


Second-class rates applied for. 





415 Dearborn St., Cuicaco, IL. 


Azalia E. Martin 
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MISS JANE ADDAMS 


One of the founcers of Hull House, its present head, and conceded to be “The most popular 
woman in Chicago.”—See page 36. 
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THEWORLDSHICHWAY 


Australia’s Color Problem 


A shipwreck off the coast of Australia on 
November 27th of last year silhouettes across 
the sky of twentieth century enlightenment 
the barbarity of the white man’s color preju- 


dice in very striking style. It gives us speci- 
fically an insight into the heart of the Aus- 
tralian white man. Color prejudice has thor- 
oughly fixed itself upon the social and the 
industrial life of that island-continent. It is 
unfortunate for the dark-hued man, whom 
fate or shipwreck lands on the Australian 
coast. 

The shipwreck referred to was that of the 
Australian near Thursday Island. On the 
ship at the time of the wreck were twenty-five 
Chinese passengers. They were residents of 
Australia who were voluntarily leaving the 
commonwealth on a visit to their native 
country. Some of them were Chinese mer- 
chants who were interested in the promotion 
of commerce between the two countries and 
all of them were respectable men. When the 
wreck occurred the life-saving boats were 
launched and all passengers were taken from 
the sinking ship. When the shipwrecked pas- 
sengers undertook to land at Thursday Island 
the port authorities objected to the landing 
of the Chinese but permitted the white pas- 


sengers to come ashore. The prominent mem- 
bers of the Chinese party objected to this 
treatment. Shivering and hungry, like all the 
rest of the shipwrecked, they saw no reason 
why they should be treated so brutally. They 
were taken aboard an old coal hulk that was 
moored off shore and there huddled together 
among huge masses of coal. 


The news of this shameful indignity im- 
posed upon their countrymen aroused the in- 
dignation of the Chinese residents of Mel- 
bourne, the federal capital of Australia. <A 
mass meeting was attended by the leading 
Chinese of the city. One of the Chinese 
speakers said that he did not care much for 
the Christianity which entertained the Euro- 
pean passengers at the leading hotel of Thurs- 
day Island while his countrymen had been 
sent to a coal hulk. He declared that he 
himself had given some attention to the Bible 
and that he found related therein the occa- 
sion of a shipwreck of Paul and his fellow- 
missionaries. In that case the heathen showed 
the foreigners every courtesy and treated them 
to every available comfort. Indignant reso- 
lutions were adopted and forwarded to the 
prime minister of Australia and the Chinese 
ambassador at London. 


In the meantime the wires were hot with 
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messages between the prime minister and the 
various custom officers. At first the Secretary 
of the Department of External Affairs 


wanted the ship’s agents to guarantee that 


the Chinese would continue their voyage as 
soon as they could take another ship. He 
wired the sub-collector to permit them to 
land provided the ship’s agents would give 
a $500 bond for each Chinaman. The agents 
refused to thus guarantee that all of the 
Chinamen would sail by the next boat. After 
more such parleying the agents were per- 
mitted to land the Chinese after their “hand 
prints” had been taken. ‘They were tran- 
shipped at the earliest possible opportunity. 

To understand properly the reasons why 
these hardships were imposed upon a ship- 
wrecked and helpless party one must under- 
stand the laws of Australia that make for 
“A White Australia.” Australia, like Geor- 
gia, was settled by English convicts. It is as 
mercilessly severe in its laws against colored 
people as is Georgia. Until within a few 
years much of the common labor was done 
by Kanakas, Japanese and Chinese. An am- 
bitious politician raised the cry of “A White 
Australia.” The ignorance of the unwashed 
white throng was traded upon just as it is 
today in the South. The agitation against 
colored labor resulted in legislation hostile 
to all colored peoples on the continent. The 
majority party in Parliament introduced and 
carried through measure after measure in 
keeping with the policy of the exclusion and 
prohibition of colored labor. 

The scheme by which the colored races are 
excluded is somewhat on the order of the in- 
famous grandfather clause to some of our 
new southern state constitutions,—or rather 
it is more like the so-called educational quali- 
fication. The general law is that every immi- 
grant must be able to speak and write some 
European language. Asia and Africa are the 
homes of the colored races. But occasionally 
there comes to the shores of Australia a Jap- 
anese or a Chinaman who can speak a Euro- 
pean language. In that case the Government 
agent finds out what language he cannot 
speak and tests him in that. When he fails, 
he is turned back. It would be necessary for 
a colored man to speak all the languages of 
Europe to enter Australia. Having thus suc- 
ceeded in prohibiting the entrance of colored 
people, the generous Anglo-Saxon proceeds to 
exclude those who were already in the coun- 


try. The “Sugar Bonus Act” was designed 
for this purpose. That act places a direct 
tax upon all sugar produced in the country. 
Those who employ white labor are taxed 
$4.87 per ton for their sugar, while those who 
employ colored labor must pay three times 
as much. Of course, this makes sugar-pro- 
ducing decidedly more profitable to those who 
employ white labor. For lack of employment 
the colored races are leaving Australia. The 
two principal industries are wool- and sugar- 
raising. ‘The colored labor was used princi- 
pally in sugar-raising. Thus it can be scen 
how Australia is being made “white.” 

This accounts for the treatment these ship- 
wrecked Chinese received, although they were 
residents of the commonwealth and were only 
passing from one port to another within her 
domains. Is the world knit closer together 
in ties of brotherhood than ever before? Is 
the world becoming interlaced in bonds of 
common interests? If so, does the great skein 
of the color line tighten inversely? 


The Status of the Brownsville Affray 


The Brownsville affray, as it has been of- 
ficially designated, still overshadows in im- 
portance all other questions in the Upper 
House of Congress. And, in spite of the 
holy horrors of the white South and the ob- 
jurgations of a few Northern newspapers 
which take their principles from the counting 
room, the questions involved in this incident 
will be thoroughly thrashed out at this ses- 
sion of Congress. The summary discharge 
without honor of three companies in the reg- 
ular army by the President is a serious inci- 
dent in the life of the nation: it involves the 
bending down of a free people beneath the 
imperious will of a single man. Senator For- 
aker has recognized this fact and with blunt 
incisiveness he has stigmatized the President’s 
act as tyrannical. In an able and lengthy 
speech in the Senate he contended that it is a 
fundamental principle of American law that 
no man shall be condemned as a criminal un- 
til he has had an opportunity to answer his 
accusers. This statement has not been suc- 
cessfully attacked by anybody. 


The efforts of those injudicious admirers 
of the President, who profess to see good in 
everything Mr. Roosevelt does, to discredit 
Mr. Foraker’s activities in this case as the 
mere play of a politician will deceive no one 
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The Open Door Simplified. Also the Constitution. 


who does not want to be deceived. Senator 
Foraker has a long record of public life and 
anyone who is really desirous of knowing the 
truth will investigate that record. He will 
find that the Ohio Senator has always been 
a friend and defender of the law, whether it 
affects a white man or a black man. More 
than once before he has proved his bravery 
and independence where weaklings have 
yielded to stronger minds. 

The Brownsville affray has assumed such 
serious proportions that already two presi- 
dential messages have been written about it. 
Neither of the messages contained that calm 
judicial tone which we are wont to see in 
presidential messages. We mentioned the 
first message last month. The second one ac- 
companied a package of cartridge shells, 
clips and rifle balls which Mr. Roosevelt con- 
sidered as positive proof of the guilt of the 
soldiers. Like the unthoughtful and the im- 
pulsive man he is, he has first acted and then 
investigated. He does not seem to care that 


justice be done at all. He wants to maintain 
his present position wherever there is a pos- 
sible constitutional construction which will 
uphold him. In one point he recognized that 
his position was untenable. He had not the 
remotest constitutional authority for barring 
the discharged soldiers from civil service em- 
ployment. Let the President have all the 
credit here for retracing a false step. He 
confessed that his zeal was greater than his 
authority. He ought to confess that it is 
greater than his accuracy, too. However, in- 
stead of the fullest and frankest apology for 
this hasty action, he immediately becomes 
abusive. He calls the soldiers “midnight- 
assassins,” and also defies the Senate to go 
behind his action. 

The necessity for a fair and square investi- 
gation is palpable to the meanest understand- 
ings. Consequently the question will not 
down. Senator Lodge of Massachusetts made 
a speech defending the President and as a re- 
sult was roughly handled by Foraker. Lodge 
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would say “Me, too” to everything which 
bore Roosevelt’s imprimatur. Even Senator 
Tillman of South Carolina thinks Mr. Roose- 
velt resorted to “executive lynch law, pure 
and simple.” Mr. Tillman made the Browns- 
ville affray the pretense for a vigorous and 
vulgar attack upon the Negro. He was an- 
swered by Senator Spooner of Wisconsin. 
Mr. Spooner is recognized as a very able 
constitutional lawyer. We are sorry he be- 
lieves that the Senate has no power to call in 
question this act of the President. His loss 
to the soldiers’ cause is immense, for he is a 
conservative statesman, a deep thinker, a care- 
ful reasoner, a constitutional lawyer of un- 
questioned ability and a perfect gentleman. 
While Mr. Spooner upheld the act of the 
President he mercilessly excoriated Mr. Till- 
man for his radical utterances on the race 
question. Time and again, squirming under 
the lash, Tillman sought to obtain the floor, 
but Mr. Spooner refused to yield. At this 
writing (Jan. 17th) no vote has been taken in 
the Senate. It is doubtful if the Negroes 
have gained at all by making an ally of Till- 
man in this case. 


Immigrants for the South 


The South is in a great fever for immi- 
grants. All last year she has had agents 
abroad trying to make an effectual appeal to 
the moving masses of the old world to make 
their future home in Dixieland. Recently 
some little degree of success has come from 
these efforts. In November of last year some 
four hundred and twenty Belgian immigrants 
landed at Charleston, S. C., coming directly 
by ship from Europe. The occasion of their 
arrival was made a gala day in Charleston, 
and the strangers were shown an excess of 
hospitality. We are given to understand that 
most of the Southern States are sending agents 
abroad to advertise the good things of the 
South. In the midst of the merry-making it 
was discovered that the law had been violated 
in attracting these home-seekers to Charleston. 
From a legal standpoint a state may send 
agents to Europe to advertise for home-seek- 
ers, but it is unlawful for either clubs, cities, 
ccunties or corporations to pay the expenses of 
immigrant agents. 


But, in this case the law was set aside. 
What is law anyhow to the Roosevelt ad- 


ministration? Mr. Roosevelt acts as if he no 
longer needs this little schoolmaster, the law; 
he has outgrown such an archaic instrument. 

There are many colored people who look 
askance at this new movement. It is our 
opinion that they have no cause for fear. 
Their proper course lies in making themselves 
efficient and in rendering faithful and honest 
service to those who treat them decently. By 
all means they should secure land. That will 
insure them against the Australian exclusion 
policy. They can employ themselves even if 
the white man ceases to employ them. ‘The 
colored people need not be afraid that the 
coming of foreigners will make it impossible 
for them to make a livelihood. The South is 
far from overcrowded and many European 
countries support five times as many people to 
the square mile as the South is now support- 
ing. 

It is our deliberate opinion that this whole 
movement is a conspiracy and a lie. The 
South is not particularly anxious for foreign 
immigrants. What she does want to do is 
to frighten the Negro into virtual slavery 
again. All of this howl about the Southern 
Negro being irredeemably lazy is false. The 
Southern white man does not like it because 
he cannot swear at the Negro laborer, beat 
him and make him work for nothing as of 
yore. Hence this showy bid for immigrants. 
The South hopes to attract just enough of the 
masses who are hiving off from Europe an- 
nually to make the Negro uneasy. If more 
than that number should come, the South 
would urge a law of prohibition. 


There are two reasons for this. In the 
first place, the South is too poor to pay for 
decent service. Industrial progress has been 
neglected while she absorbed her energies in 
watchful hostility to the Negro. And then, 
the South does not know how to treat the 
working classes decently and like men. This 
would be a hard lesson for the South to learn. 
The bomb-throwing helots of Europe would 
be sure to give her a few vigorous lessons. 
The South will, in the end, learn that she has 
the best set of laborers in the world right at 
her door. It is an economic blunder to try 
to supplant a people because you cannot en- 
slave them. The sensible thing for the two 
races in the South to do is to federate their 
forces and make a great country of their sec- 
tion. 
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The New Socialism 


To the careful observer of social and econ- 
omic movements it must be evident that so- 
cialism is gaining ground in the United States. 
The socialists are manifesting renewed activity 
everywhere. The socialism of today, how- 
ever, is not the socialism of the ancient foun- 
ders of that theory. All intelligent socialists 
realize the fact that the reign of collective 
property has passed away forever. We prefer 
not to regard the cheap gibes of the noisy 
radical as indicative of present-day socialistic 
sentiment. But there is a less extreme form 
of socialism which is gaining tremendous vi- 
tality every day. 

The new socialism has taken advantage of 
our present pressing problems. It is subtly 
working its way into the political life of the 
nation. Everybody must admit that the or- 
ganizers and directors of the productive fac- 
tors of America have abused their privileges. 
They have all been disciples of Hobbes and 
have acted on the principle that Might makes 
Right. This extreme individualism which has 
ground into dust the weak and less resource- 
ful has caused a reaction. Individualism is 
receding before the rising wave of altruism. 
Naturally the checking of the harsher forms 
of individualism has given renewed hopes to 
socialism. 

The new apostles of socialism do not ad- 
vocate the radical reconstruction of society. 
They make no claim to exact knowledge of 
the phenomena governing the industrial world 
and come to us with no cut and dried hypoth- 
esis that will, if demonstrated, result in 
Utopias. They advocate government owner- 
ship of public utilities, government supervi- 
sion and regulation of the larger productive 
factors and the distribution of taxation in such 
a way that those who are able will be com- 
pelled to bear the financial obligations of so- 
ciety. This they claim will tend speedily 
towards the equalization of the present un- 
equal conditions. 

We consider this new socialism as taking a 
wider sweep and being of bolder enterprise 
than the old. All the natural forces of the 
universe work for the unification of mankind. 
There are certain things in which society will 
benefit by clubbing its resources together. Co- 
operation—the co-operation that leaves man’s 
independence intact—is going to be the watch- 
word of the next great social movement in 
America. We shall either turn to this or 


drift towards a monarchy. President Roose- 
velt seems to halt half-hesitant between these 
two trends. Hearst is a leader who is too 
radical and raucous for the new movement. 
Many years ago, Macaulay, in a letter to an 
American correspondent, pointed out that the 
civilizations of our own time would not be 
overthrown, like that of Rome, by hordes of 
barbarians from without, but by still more 
formidable barbarians from within; by the 
Ishmalites of the slums, the homeless and 
hungry multitudes and by an army of lawless 
hoodlums. Hearst seems to desire, not pro- 
gress, but revolution, and he counts on con- 
verting the hunger of the hoodlum into a 
hate so severe for the existing order that we 
ourselves will witness the overturn. 


The Jamaica Earthquake 


We cannot undertake to give the details of 
that horror which has befallen one of the 
garden spots of the Antilles. The news- 
papers have chronicled the ghastly catastrophe 
to a gaping world from day to day and by 
this time everybody knows more about the 
earthquake than we can take time and space 
to say. We only take time to chronicle the 
earthquake as a matter of record and sym- 
pathy. On Jan. 13th there was an earth- 
quake which shook more or less the entire 
continent of North America. This earth- 
quake was disastrous to Kingston, the capital 
of Jamaica. The city was rocked to its 
foundations. Many buildings fell, others 
were wrecked and all of the public utilities 
of the city were either totally destroyed or 
seriously disarranged. The loss of human 
life was appalling. Probably 2,000 people 
were killed and several thousand were wound- 
ed. Later a great tidal wave swept up the 
coast, some of the city sank into the sea, the 
main harbor was destroyed and the entire 
Jamaican coast was changed. 


A London seismologist had predicted this 
earthquake—that is, he predicted that an 
earthquake would occur round-about that 
date. This same seismologist, Samuel Clem- 
ent, predicted an earthquake in Europe about 
the 20th of January. An earthquake did 
shake Europe about January 18th. In neither 
case did the earthquake happen at the exact 
date, but in both cases they were near enough 
to the dates to convince us of the fact that 
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the science of Seismology is making great pro- 
gress in its development. 

Jamaica has the sympathy of the world. 
Today the world is such a vast crazy quilt, 
is so closely bound together by telegraphic 
communications and rapid conveyances that 
no section can be striken by the capers of 
Nature without exciting the sympathy of the 
rest of mankind. 

We are sorry that the break between Gov. 
Swettenham and the American Admiral Davis 
came about. The affair is greatly regretted 
at the London Foreign office for diplomatic 
reasons. But among ourselves we do not feel 
that the governor was altogether to blame. 
Everything goes to show that Admiral Davis 
did not show common tact and courtesy in 
landing armed forces in Kingston without 
either the governor’s request or his permis- 
sion. Besides he was entirely too officious. 
He proceeded in the spirit of the average 
egotistic American towards a little island 
colony. In his energy and decisiveness he for- 
got common courtesy and was called down. 
Because he was not allowed to do as he 
pleased he refused to land the provisions his 
ships had brought for relief of the sick and 
suffering. The governor allowed him to de- 
part. If Swettenham was a little stiff, he was 
but carrying out the traditions that go with 
his office. Davis was too self-opinionated. 
The Governor of Jamaica may be recalled 
and may have to apologize, but it will be be- 
cause of the Briton’s desire to remain on 
friendly terms with America and not because 
there is not a feeling of resentment in the 
breast of England for America’s disregard of 
her traditions. 


More About the Congo 


In this number of THE Voice we publish 
a well written and copiously illustrated article 
on the Congo situation. The article was pre- 
pared’ with great care and by a man who has 
studied the situation from every side. Mr. 
John Daniel, Secretary of the Congo Reform 
Association, has no axe to grind in taking up 
this fight for the Congo native and against 
Leopold. He would far rather believe that 
the conditions are different from what they 
are, but there are no facts to sustain that 
belief. 

Professor Frederick Starr of the University 
of Chicago has been sojourning in the Congo 


Free State for the last twelvemonth. In his 
series of articles appearing in the Chicago 
Tribune he is inclined to discourage the pres- 
ent agitation and to question the motives be- 
hind the agitation. However, Professor Starr 
admits that “there are brutalities, chaingangs 
and mutilations in the Congo.” He claims, 
however, that the United States is not in a 
position to rebuke a government which toler- 
ates such infamies, because we have the same 
conditions in the Southern part of this coun- 
try. That is a true and cutting statement. 
There are Congos and Kishenevs right here at 
home. A famous actress recently on leaving 
England for America remarked that she in- 
tended only to visit the civilized parts of the 
country. She explained her statement by say- 
ing that she did not intend to go “South of 
Washington nor West of Chicago.” We have 
all along contended that to be consistent Con- 
gress ought to appoint a commission to in- 
vestigate the South. This is said in no spirit 
of rancor. It is unfortunately true that the 
catalog of Southern infamies against the 
Negro may be stretched out almost to infinity 
without interruption, and the actual facts 
about conditions are not very well known 
in the North. The North and East almost 
invariably get a distorted version of the facts. 
If the truth could get a hearing in Congress 
we are sure a strong wave of indignation 
would sweep over the nation. Remedies for 
the present unequal and unjust conditions 
would follow. Then we would be in a better 
position to assume the role of critic to Belgium 
and Russia. 


But, even though we still have tremendous 
beams in our own eyes, if we can remove the 
mote from the other fellow’s, we shall have 
done some good. It will make our own po- 
sition untenable. It will pave the way for 
meetings of protest in great European centres 
of population against American atrocities. 
By and by some European nation whose voice 
must be respected will demand the establish- 
ment of justice between man and man in the 
South. That is a selfish justification of our 
present course in favoring the agitation on 
the Congo atrocities. It will be noticed that 


in Mr. Daniels’ article he has made no direct 
appeal to our readers for aid in the work 
which the association is so nobly doing. The 
main object of the association is'to bring pres- 
sure to bear upon the Government in this 
This pres- 


matter so that it will take action. 
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A Lesson in Philanthropy—Nit. 


sure must be brought about mainly through 
the expression of public feeling against the 
brutalities of Leopold and his cohorts. The 
association does its work by means of litera- 
ture sent throughout the country, public ad- 
dresses, a large correspondence and forceful 
representation to the different branches of our 
Government. If the Lodge resolution passes 
the Senate, Secretary Root must be urged to 
go ahead with the work without waiting for 
Great Britain to act. We must create a 
wave of international indignation that will 
culminate in an_ international conference. 


There are two things we want our readers 
to do. First, we want every one of them to 
write a strong letter to Secretary Root call- 
ing for action in this matter. Second, we 
want all of our readers who can to send a 
dime each to the Congo Reform Association, 
723 Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass., to help 
carry on this work. We urge the colored 
people to remember that these are their 
brethren across the sea. We appeal to the 
white man’s humanity. Now is the time to 
act. 
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King Lewanika the First 


King Lewanika of the , Barotses will go 
down in history as an emancipator. Slavery 
has existed in Barotseland since before the 
time when the dauntless explorer pushed his 
way through the forests of Africa to the head- 
waters of the mighty Zambesi. This time 
it was the black race enslaving its own kith 
and kin. ‘Time and again philanthropists and 
missionaries have endeavored to persuade the 
kings in the heart of Africa to abolish and 
prohibit slavery in their territories. In many 
cases their efforts have been attended by suc- 
cess, but at other times these African kings 
have paid them no attention. Until July 
17th of last year there was human slavery in 
the Barotse Valley. On that date King Le- 
wanika issued an emancipation proclamation 
forever abolishing slavery in Barotseland. It 
was a great day in that far off country. Ac- 
cording to private advices no less than 4,000 
people were set free. War drums were pro- 
duced and the freed slaves went wild with 
excitement. 

The main credit for this forward move- 
ment in Barotseland belongs to F. Z. S. Pere- 
grino, Editor of the South African Spectator. 
The Spectator is a spicy weekly newspaper, 
published at Cape Town. Mr. Peregrino 
visited America the year of the World’s Fair 
and while here he imbibed much of the Ameri- 
can spirit of freedom. When he went back 
to South Africa he sought many ways where- 
by he might help in the abolishment of slavery 
in Africa. He succeeded in being made special 
representative of King Lewanika at Cape 
Town and also the agent for the Barotse Na- 
tional Council. This placed him in a position 
where the king was bound to consider his 
advice worth while. Barotseland lies South 
of the Congo Free State and North of British 
South Africa. Last year Mr. Peregrino trav- 
eled a distance of several thousand miles—all 
the way from Cape Town to Lealui, the cap- 
ital of the country—in order to confer with 
the king. His Majesty was told of the up- 
lift that freedom always brought to a country 
and a people. He was advised of the effect 
of emancipation in America. He was per- 


suaded. The unselfish efforts of Mr. Pere- 
grino brought freedom to the slaves. 

The liberality of this African king stands 
out in striking contrast to the infamy of King 
Leopold with his so-called civilization to the 
North. There the arms and legs of the black 


boys and girls are severed by the agents of 
this Belgian monster if perchance they do not 
make the forests yield the required amount of 
rubber. And Leopold is white, civilized, and 
a Christian! He often wishes he did not 
have to rule over the poor Negroes of the 
Congo. He bestrides their necks in order to 
elevate them to the standards of the Christian 
civilization. Slavery also exists in Portuguese 
West Africa, although Portugal endeavors 
to make the outside world believe otherwise. 
Mr. Henry Nevin’s indictment of Portugal 
is almost as severe as the civilized world’s in- 
dictment of Leopold. Portugal is a white 
man’s country, is civilized and Christianized. 
Let these two white monarchs learn a lesson 
from King Lewanika. 


An Important Service 
Robert Daniel Wilkins, Editor of the Chi- 


cago Conservator, was the only colored mem- 
ber of the Chicago Charter Convention. He 
it was who introduced in the convention the 
resolution that prohibits the segregation or 
separation of the school children of Chicago 
in separate rooms or buildings in the public 
schools on account of race or color. Mr. 
Wilkins succeeded in having the charter con- 
vention adopt his proposition unanimously. 
The Editor of The Conservator has thus ren- 
dered his race a very important service. Gen- 
erally race separation in the public schools is 
the entering wedge for all kinds of discrim- 
inations and humiliations to the colored peo- 
ple. If the children can be made to know 
and appreciate each other when they are yet 
strangers to the race bigotry of older persons, 
they will not in later years forsake lightly the 
friendships and recollections of these earlier 
times. Those recollections will result in 
brotherly respect for the races later. 

The new charter of the city will stand as 
the constitution of Chicago probably for the 
next fifty years. By that time let us hope 
that this fierce race hatred will have either 
completely passed away or abated in its fury 
to such an extent that we will not need such 
prohibitive measures as this one Mr. Wilkins 
fathered in this convention. But we do need 
it now. Chicago colored people ought to be 
supremely grateful to Mr. Wilkins for this 
service and Mr. Wilkins is grateful to the 
Illinois Branch of the Niagara Movement 
for making it possible for him to render this 
service. 
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ROBERT DANIEL WILKINS 
Editor of the Chicago Conservator. 


Scooba in Kemper County 

It is the same ghastly tale repeated. The 
white people of Scooba, Mississippi, decided 
to “whip and humble” the Negroes of their 
town. When the whites of these Southern 
villages come to such a decision anything can 
precipitate a “race war.” In the Southern 
dictionary a “race war” is a holiday affair 
in which a score of Negroes are killed by 
“a mob of best citizens” to avenge the much- 
needed thrashing that some taunted Negro 
has administered to some white dog-catcher. 
The Scooba riot, which occurred during the 
Christmas holidays, had two immediate 
causes. Two Negroes were fighting on a 
Mobile and Ohio train. The train conductor 
undertook to separate them. Like most peace- 
makers, he unluckily caught a lick or two 


himself. He immediately drew his revolver 
and shot down one of the colored men. He 
also wounded another colored man. When a 
station was reached the wounded colored man 
undertook to escape. He was pursued by an 
oficer of the law. He shot and killed the 
officer. That called forth the usual Southerr 
“armed posse.” At Scooba two wagons mer 
in a narrow way. One was driven by a white 
man; the other by a black. Compliments 
were exchanged between the two men be- 
cause neither would back out of the way and 
let the other:pass. The white man returned 
to the village and organized a mob to lynch 
the “insolent” Negro. One of the white mob 
was killed. Then the usual lie about Negroes 
organizing and arming was circulated. The 
distress cry was sent out to the whitts of 
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neighboring towns and probably a score of 
Negroes were slaughtered. Four or five 
white men were killed. 

The next step was according to the usual 
program. Governor Vardaman, who is as 
much responsible for this mob as anybody, 
hurried to the scene with white troops. The 
Negroes were disarmed and intimidated and 
a few white men were temporarily restrained 
from walking about the streets. The mob is 
denounced (for press purposes) by a few in- 
fluential whites and order is restored. And 
yet we are horrified at Leopold’s atrocities in 
the Congo! 


The Aftermath of the Atlanta Riots 


The little Negro papers which broke out 
into jeremiads because Mr. Barber laid bare 
in the November Voice the naked injustice 
and hideousness of the Atlanta riots must feel 
now just about like Senator Lodge felt when 
the President sent his second message on the 
Brownsville affray to the Senate. It will be 
recalled that Senator Lodge had just made a 
long speech in which he said that the Presi- 
dent had the fullest authority to do what he 
had done in the matter. He thought that the 
law and precedents were so plain that no 
honest man could doubt the President’s au- 
thority. A day or two later Mr. Roosevelt 
sent a message to Congress in which he him- 
self acknowledged that his order disbarring 
the discharged soldiers from civil service was 
invalid. It was claimed by a disreputable 
little Atlanta weekly, edited by an indicted 
Negro, that we misrepresented the facts per- 
taining to the riot. We simply advised our 
friends who complained against this “Negro 
who reads and publishes essays written by 
white men in order to get ‘send offs’ in white 
papers” to remember that there are no in- 
justices, however glaring, which may not find 
their advocate among those people whb happen 
to note that the removal of them will en- 
danger their trades or unfair privileges. We 
gave them much other wholesome advice of 
this nature and reminded them of the homely 
but unclassical philosophy that “Donkeys were 
born to bray.” 

And now one of the white committees 
which were appointed during the riot has 
come out in a report which practically justifies 
almost all we ever said about the riot. The 
report shows that a dozen innocent people 


were killed and seventy wounded. Among 
the victims there was not a single vagrant or 
criminal. The committee finds no justifica- 
tion for the mob and speaks boldly of its un- 
speakable brutalities. The summary of the 
report is as follows: 

“st. Among the victims of there 
was not a single vagrant. 

“2d. They were earning wages in useful work 
up to the time of the riot. 

“gd. They were supporting themselves 
their families or dependent relatives. 

“ath. Most of the dead left small children and 
widows, mothers or sisters, with practically no 
means and very small earning capacity. 

“sth. The wounded lost from one to eight 
weeks’ time, at 50 cents to $4.00 a day each. 

“6th. About seventy persons were wounded and 
among these there was an immense amount of 
suffering. In some cases it was prolonged and 
excruciating pain. 

“oth. Many of the wounded are disfigured and 
several are permanently disabled. 

“8th. Most of them were in humble circum- 
stances, but they were honest, industrious and law 
abiding citizens and useful members of society. 


the mob 


and 


“oth. These statements are true of both white 
and colored. : 
“roth. Of the wounded ten are white and sixty 


are colored. Of the dead, two are white and ten 
are colored, two females and ten males. This in- 
cludes three killed at Brownville. 

“1th. Wild rumors of a larger number killed. 
have no foundation that we can discover. As the 
city was paying the funeral expenses of victims 
and relief was given their families, they had every 
motive to make known their loss. In one case rela- 
tives of a man killed in a broil made fruitless 
efforts to secure relief. 

“rath. Two persons reported as victims of the 
riot, had no connection with it. One, a Negro man, 
was killed in a broil over a crap game, and an- 
other, a Negro woman, was killed by her paramour. 
Both homicides occurred at some distance from the 
scene of the riot. 

“13th. As twelve persons were killed and sev- 
enty were murderously assaulted, and as, by all 
accounts, a number took part in each assault, it 
is clear that several hundred murderers or would- 
be murderers are at large in this community. 

“rath. Although less than three months have 
passed since the riot, events have already demon- 
strated that the slaughter of the innocent does 
not deter the criminal class from committing more 
crime. Rape and robbery have been committed in 
the city and suburbs during that time. 

“rth. The slaughter of the innocent does drive 
away good citizens. From one small neighborhood 
twenty-five families have gone. A great many 
of them were buying homes on the installment plan. 

“16th. The crimes of the mob include robbery 
as well as murder. In a number of cases the 
property of innocent and unoffending people was 
taken. Furniture was destroyed, small shops were 


looted, windows were smashed, trunks were burst 
open, money was taken from the small hoard, and 
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articles of value. were appropriated. In the com- 
mission of these crimes the victims, both men and 
women, were treated with unspeakable brutality. 

“z7th. As the result of four days of lawless- 
ness there are in this glad Christmas time widows 
of both races mourning for their husbands and 
husbands of both races mourning for their wives; 
there are orphan children of both races who cry 
out in vain for faces they will see no more; there 
are grown men of both races disabled for life, 
and all this sorrow has come to people who are 
absolutely innocent of any wrong doing. 

We are watching with great interest the 
formation of “The Civic League,” and “The 
Business Men’s Union.” Some of the best 
white men in Georgia and Atlanta as well 
as some of the best colored men are in this 
League and the Union. We reserve com- 
ments upon the organization until we can 
judge intelligently of its real intent and pur- 
pose. So far it has started well. It seems to 
undertake to better the relations between the 
races. 


A Lie Scotched 


The New York World and McClure’s 
Magazine have got themselves into a ridicu- 
lous situation by their nonsensical attacks upon 
Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy, the aged mother of 
the Christian Science Church. We hold no 
brief for Mrs. Eddy and her sect. We do 
not know enough about either to warrant us 
in unqualified condemnation or unqualified 
commendation. 

But we do know that common decency and 
respect for truth would have prevented the 
World from printing some ninety or one 
hundred columns of misrepresentations about 
the aged and venerable leader of the Science 
cult—unless the World management was bad- 
ly imposed upon. And we also know that a 
monthly magazine transcends the bounds of 
decent periodical literature -when it publishes 
a subsitute picture of Mrs. Eddy and also 
lends itself to the furtherance of what is 
palpably untrue and what is immediately con- 
tradicted by those who know. 

All reports from Concord go to show that 
Mrs. Eddy is a venerable old lady who is 
seeking after truth and purity. That she is 
no imposter is attested by thousands of the 
very best people in this country. She is cer- 
tainly right in giving to Mind the supreme 
place in the Universe. Her followers are 
healing many of the sick, and the Science cult 
is spreading. One does not have to be a 
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member of this church or to share in tts re- 
ligion in order to respect the truth. Half of 
the statements made in the World and Mc- 
Clure’s have been proven false. Mrs. Eddy 
has not allowed some other woman to dis- 
guise herself and pass in her name. She is 
remarkably healthy for a lady of 84 and no 
reasonable person can blame her for seeking 
repose by denying herself to the general pub- 
lic. These things we felt impelled to say 
in the interest of fair play and against that 
form of journalism which is making the pro- 
fession disreputable. 


Purposely Exaggerated 


One of the non-commissioned officers of the 
Ninth Cavalry writes us from Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, to protest against the yellow 
and glaring newspaper accounts of the little 
disturbance on the streets of Leavenworth 
Christmas Eve night. There was no race 
riot nor anything approaching a riot between 
the colored troopers and the white citizens of 
Leavenworth. There were five colored 
soldiers on a street car that also carried a 
number of white soldiers. A private had paid 
his fare when he was requested to pay again 
by the conductor. When the colored soldier 
insisted that he had paid his fare the con- 
ductor used abusive language towards him, 
saying: “Niggers can’t talk back to me.” 
When the conductor attempted to draw a 
pistol from his pocket he was prevented by 
this private’s comrades. The disturbance 
caused the white soldiers to break the windows 
getting out of the way. The matter was re- 
ported to the post commander. The men 
who were in the disturbance voluntarily re- 
ported the part they played in the little affray 
and were confined pending investigation. 
That was the extent of the formidable riot 
reported so prominently Christmas morning 
in Southern and Eastern newspapers. The 
conductor was a stranger from a town in 
Arkansas and had just been put to work the 
day before the incident. The police authori- 
ties and the whole town of Leavenworth were 
greatly exasperated at the exaggerated news- 
paper reports of the affair, as such affrays 
happen frequently not only with black troops 
but with white troops. The lie about a riot 
was circulated for a purpose: certain news- 
papers in conjunction with the Associated. 
Press desired to emphasize the criminality of 
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the Negro soldier at that particular time. 
It helped to make the Brownsville case look 
so horrible and served to arouse further sus- 
picions against the Negro soldier. 


Pardonable Pride 


We are sure the public will be inclined to 
be indulgent with us if we take only a mo- 
ment to pat ourselves on the back. We are 
quite proud of this number of THE VorcE— 
and we don’t care who knows it. In spite 
of the almost universal praise we have re- 
ceived upon the appearance and contents of 
our last two numbers, we ourselves feel that 
the present number is an improvement over 
any issue we have ever published. 

A hasty glance at our list of contributors 
and their subjects will show why we feel as 
«ve do. Leading in its timeliness and as well 
written as any article we have seen on the 
subject in any of the current magazines is 
Mr. John W. Daniels’ article on “The 
Wretchedness of the Congo Natives.’’ But 
Mr. Daniels ought to write well on this sub- 
ject. He is the secretary of the Congo Re- 
form Association which is now stirring the 
country from center to circumference on Leo- 
pold’s infamy in the Congo. Mrs. Lena Gar- 
rett Lewis has done a splendid piece of work 
in her study of “Hull House: Its History and 
Mission.” Her article on this great experi- 
ment in social settlement work will be filed 
away for future reference in the libraries of 
sociologists. Mr. Vere Goldthwaite has con- 
tributed a strong paper on “The Supreme 
Court and the Negro.” His able article is 
as good as many we see appearing in the 
North American Review and the Arena. A 
part of Senator Foraker’s able speech on the 
Brownsville affray is given because it so amply 
embodies all the principles involved in the 
case. Prof. John W. Work of Fisk Univer- 
sity, who writes on the “Songs from the 
Southland,” is one of the greatest living au- 
thorities on the “Spiritual Songs,” of the Negro 
race. William Stanley Braithwaite is as- 
suredly the greatest living colored poet; and 
more—he is one of the greatest poets of the 
age. His “Song of Living” under the “Ker- 


nels and Keynotes” Department will be en- 
joyed by those people who have something of 
the beautiful in their souls. 
F. Chamberlain 
stately poem on 


Dr. Alexander 
has written a serious and 


“Abraham Lincoln.” Dr. 


Scarborough has told the truth- about the 
north being subsidized. And Dr. Scarborough 
is a scholar and a thinker. An article that 
is eminently timely is John Foster Fraser’s 
article on ‘Finland as a Nation.” No other 
magazine in America has furnished to the 
public such an article, and we feel that we 
have scored a great triumph in getting this 
eminent Englishman to write on the subject 
for us. And we might go on enumerating 
the achievements of the writers of this num- 
ber. There is not an article that appears here 
which would not do credit to any magazine 
in America. There is good wholesome read- 
ing for everybody. 

Both races have helped to make this num- 
ber what it is and there is that which can be 
enjoyed in it by both races. 

Mr. Fleming, Profs. Pickens, Scarborough, 
Work, Floyd, and Mr. Braithwaite and Mrs. 
Bentley and Mrs. Tillman walk on the Negro 
side of the color line. On the other hand 
Mrs. Lewis, Mr. Goldthwaite, Mr. Daniels, 
Mr. Fraser, Dr. Chamberlain and Senator 
Foraker belong to the great white world. 
They have all freely commingled here and 
have felt no spirit of condescension or ex- 
altation in the association. 

Who will say that THe Voice has not 
started out on its fourth year with propitious 
omens? This is our first double number and 
all of our readers understand the cause. We 
feel that we have made the double number 
worth while because of the splendid list of 
articles and illustrations herewith presented. 


The Voice for 1907 


We cannot furnish our readers a complete 
list of our contributors for 1907. No maga- 
zine of current literature can furnish a com- 
plete list of its contributors at the beginning 
of the year. But what we can do is to fur- 
nish the names of some of our principal writ- 
ers for the year and a kind of rough outline 
of the work they are going to do for us. That 
is all we shall attempt in this announcement, 

We are particularly gratified that we have 
been able to secure the services of William 
Stanley Braithwaite. Mr. Braithwaite is a 
poet of rare genius. Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man has said of Mr. Braithwaite that “he 


is fortunate in his genius, and his work 
has genuine taste and _ feelings.’ Since 
the appearance, two years ago, of his 
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“Lyrics of Life and Love,” Mr. Braithwaite 
has been flooded with requests from the 
best magazines in the country to contribute 
to their columns. In almost every case he 
has refused to comply with these requests, pre- 
ferring to have his poems appear first between 
covers in book form. In our case he has vio- 
lated his regular policy in order to co-operate 
with us in making THE Voice “the magazine 
of the day.” In this number we publish “A 
Song of Living.” In the four succeeding 
numbers of THE Voice we shall publish “La 
Belle De Demerara,” “The Shepherd of the 
Flock of Dreams,” “Malaguena,” and “Mes- 
sengers of Dreams.” Every one of these 
poems is a jewel and some of them will appear 
in a book before the end of the year. 

Florence Lewis Bentley, who edits for the 
year our department of “Art and Literature,” 
is a literary and art critic of considerable 
note. She is the well known Florence Lewis 
who was for a long time one of the regular 
reporters on the staff of the Philadelphia 
Daily Press. She was one of the lady man- 
agers at the Chicago World’s Fair and later 
a reporter for the Chicago Record-Herald. 
She comes to us thoroughly prepared to take 
charge of and make profitable our new depart- 
ment. 

William Pickens will write a series of 
biographies for us during the year. His 
first biography will be the “Life and Works 
of William Stanley Braithwaite.” This will 
appear in March. In April he will write on 
the “Life of Alexander Hamilton.” It is 


claimed that our first Secretary of State had 
Negro blood in his veins and Mr. Pickens has 
done much research work to prove this conten- 
tion. Pickens is always interesting. He fur- 
nishes us a life every month. 

Silas X. Floyd will continue to make our 
readers laugh. He is full of fun and he wants 
the world to be merry. His jokes for the year 
are all new—and there is philosophy in his 
fun. 

Among our new contributors for the year 
will be Edward E. Wilson. Mr. Wilson has 
been a contributor to The Atlantic Monthly. 
That ought to recommend him sufficiently to 
our readers. 

Bishop Henry M. Turner will furnish us 
an article on “African Immigration,” which 
will attract very wide-spread attention. Dr. 
Alexander F. Chamberlain, one of the pro- 
fessors at Clark University, Worcester, Mass., 
will also write for us. 

The old guard is still standing by us. 
Among them is W. E. B. DuBois, John 
Hope, W. S. Scarborough, Kelly Méiller, 
Mary Church Terrell and James D. Cor- 
rothers. There will be an article in the 
March issue by Dr. W. E. B. DuBois on 
“The Value of Agitation.” 

Aside from this splendid list of contribu- 
tors there will be writers on current topics 
each month and our own Editorial review of 
the events of the month in every issue of THE 
Voice. We are going to make it well worth 
your while to keep THE Voice on your library 
table. 


LIFE 


By J. FRANCIS LEE 


Human life is naught but vapor, 
Tossed and driven as the haze— 
Fleeting as the breath of flowers 
Or the dews on Autumn maize; 
’Tis a hill midst thorns and thistles 
That the pilgrim’s bound to scale, 
And in climbing toward the summit, 
Some will win and some must fail. 


Life’s a brook whose sweetest music 
Lulls the fainting soul to sleep, 
And its lullaby entrancing 
Through the love-lit valleys sweep. 
Truly life’s a mighty ocean, 
With its hurricanes and death, 
While both weeping maids and mothers 
Linger near with faltering breath. 


Somewhere life had its beginning, 
As the streams that glide along 

In the sunshine of the morning, 
Singing oft a happy song. 

And this life will have its ending 
As the sun at vesper goes, 

When the veil of night is dropping 
Noiseless to its long repose. 








The Wretchedness of the Congo 


Natives 
By JOHN DANIELS, Secretary of the Congo Reform Association 


“What then is our neighbor? Thou hast regard- 
ed his thought, his feeling, as somehow different 
from thine. Thou has said, “A pain in him is 
not like pain in me, but something far easier to 
bear.” He seems to thee a little less living than 
thou; his life is dim, it is cold, it is a pale fire 
beside thy own burning desires. . So, dimly 
and by instinct thou hast lived with thy neigh- 
bor, and thou hast known him not, being blind. 
Thou hast made (of him) a thing, no Self at all. 
Have done with this illusion, and simply try to 
learn the truth. Pain is pain, joy is joy, every- 
where, even as in thee. In all the songs of the 
forest birds; in all the cries of the wounded and 
dying, struggling in the captor’s power; in the 
boundless sea where the myriads of water-creat- 
ures strive and die; amid all the countless hordes 
of savage men; in all sickness and sorrow; in all 
exuliation and hope, everywhere, from the lowest 
to the noblest, the same conscious, burning, wilful 
lif> is found, endlessly manifold as the forms of 
the living creatures, unquenchable as the fires of the 
sun, real as these impulses that even now throb in 
thine own little selfish heart. Lift up thy eyes, 
behold that life, and then turn away, and forget 
it as thou canst; but, if thou hast known that, thou 
hast begun to know thy duty.” 

Pror. JOSIAH ROYCE. 


HE San _ Francisco disaster 
wrought an adequate compensa- 
tion by revealing to men how 
much brotherly love lies latent 
in the hearts of men. A thrill 
of generous sympathy for the 

sufferers ran through the entire people, relief 

contributions were made without stint, the 
stricken citizens were quickly succored—and 
best of all, the nation’s heart had been softened 
and its spirit sweetened. So powerful an ef- 
fect has suffering before our eyes. But when 
suffering takes place outside our vision, when 
the scene is thousands of miles away, when 
news of the wretchedness reaches us only oc- 
casionally, when the afflicted ones are not our 
own nation or race, when the devastation is 
not transient and startling, but long-drawn- 
out—then most of us are not much troubled. 

e go our way, and the sufferers go their 
way. There are those who believe, however, 
that real progress consists of a coming together 
of the people of the world in sympathy, till 








at last there shall be a brotherhood of fact 
as well as in ideal. And certainly the many 
international movements, marked by interna- 
tional congresses, which are in progress now, 
seem to indicate that progress is being made 
toward this sympathetic unification of the 
world. Progress, yes—but the way is yet far. 
Still “patriotism” and sectarianism, and race 
animosity divide even the civilized nations. 
And still the civilized nations are not civilized 
enough to protect, rather than exploit, the un- 
civilized. 

The situation in the Congo Free State to- 
day is a bitter rebuke to present day civiliza- 
tion and present day Christianity. There, in 
the center of Africa—in the innermost mys- 
terious region of that mysterious continent— 
millions of “barbarians” are being oppressed in 
the most wretched bondage. Their land has 
been stolen wholesale, their labor has been 
appropriated, and over them as slave-driver 
and executioner has been set an army of can- 
nibal soldiers—and all this at the word of one 
man, Leopold, King of Belgium. Does this 
sound incredible? It is true, and what is 
more, it has been proved true by testimony 
forced from this man himself. 


Thirty years ago an American citizen car- 
ried the Stars and Stripes through Africa 
from east to west, and emerged at the mouth 
of the Congo River, revealing to the world a 
waterway and a region previously almost en- 
tirely unknown. That American citizen was 
Henry M. Stanley. The so-called “partition 
of Africa’—cold-blooded phrase!—was_ in 
process at the time, and the greedy gaze of the 
European nations was forthwith turned to- 
ward the Congo. So many international bick- 
erings and jealousies were there, however, 
that no one nation was in a position to seize 
this territory without stirring up a row. The 
opportunity was most auspicious for the en- 
trance of a dark-horse, and there appeared a 
very dark one indeed—though at the time 
he looked white. King Leopold of Belgium 


made his entree on the African stage, not as 
an honest robber, but in the guise of a philan- 
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thropist. He came, not as king of Belgium, 
but as the president of a strange organization 
he had formed, and to which he had given the 
name “The International Association of the 
Congo.” Strange this company was because 
nothing like it had ever been known. Its pro- 
fessed object was “the exploration and civiliza- 
tion” of the Congo basin. It volunteered to 
undertake the “moral and material regenera- 
tion” of the Congo natives, purely from hu- 
manitarian motives and without compensation 
save in the satisfaction which comes from do- 
ing good deeds. No wonder Germany, France, 
Italy, and Great Britain stayed their hand 
rather shamefacedly, in view of such noble 
pretensions! 

No sooner had Stanley reached the mouth 
of the Congo than a deputation from the In- 
ternational Association met him, and bargained 
for his services to go back into the region he 
had passed through, to establish posts and 
to make treaties of peace and st tet with 
the native chiefs. These chiefs were to be 
sald that a greater chief than they, a great 


white chief, had come out of the North, to 
establish over them his beneficent sway, to 
put an end to their devastating inter-tribal 
wars, and to rescue them from the Arab slave- 
raids. In return, they were to entrust them- 
selves and their territory to him. It is not 
surprising that when these proposals were held 
out to them by Stanley, whom they knew and 
trusted, they willingly accepted the offer. Stan- 
ley remained in the region about six years, and 
when at last, in 1884, he went away, the In- 
ternational Association had made great prog- 
ress—how great, the world was yet to learn. 

This Association was composed, nominally, 
of geographers, explorers and philanthropists 
from European countries and the United 
States. Actually, the great majority of the 
members were Belgians, personal friends of 
Leopold, who himself controlled the organi- 
zation so completely that it amounted to no 
more than a masquerade. And the world was 
soon to learn that as Leopold had veiled a per- 
sonal enterprise of his own by calling it an 
Association, so had he likewise with the no- 
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ble-sounding phrase “moral and material re- 
generation’”’ veiled his real purposes. 

In 1884 Portugal, who had been advancing 
claims to much of the Congo region, succeeded 
in negotiating with the British Government 
the drafting of a treaty by which Great Brit- 
ain recognized her pretensions. Now, had 
Leopold’s aims been “essentially philanthropic 
and scientific,” what matter to him who owned 
this territory? In any event, he could easily 
have secured leave to continue his professed 
benevolent activities. Just as churches get 
grants of land and certain rights for their mis- 
sion stations, so Leopold could have done for 
his “moral and material regeneration”’ stations. 
Had his aims been only such as he professed, 
such a course was the only one logically open 
to him. The fact that he pursued a radically 
different course was proof that his professions 
were insincere. He hastily bestirred himself 
to prevent the Anglo-Portuguese treaty from 
being ratified in the British Parliament. And 
it is a striking fact that the two men upon 
whom he depended in this emergency were 
Americans, the one Henry M. Stanley—who 
meanwhile had been knighted in England—the 
other General H. S. Sanford, an American 
Consul-General in Belgium. Stanley was sent 
to England to paint in vivid colors the ra- 
pacity and avariciousness of Portugal and to 
predict that Portugal would monopolize the 
Congo trade, whereas Leopold, whose motives 
were wholly humanitarian and disinterested, 
purposed, if allowed to maintain control, to 
open the country freely to the trade of the 
world. While Stanley—who, be it said in 


his defence, still believed in Leopold’s sincer- 
ity—was pleading in England, General San- 
ford was in the United States, urging the rec- 


ognition of the International Association as a 
de jure government, on the ground that this 
would be the best means of rendering effec- 
tive Leopold’s lofty intentions. The United 
States Government was persuaded, and in 
April, 1884, recognized the Association as a 
“friendly government.” ‘The effect of this ac- 
tion by the United States was vital. It trans- 
formed a private Association, the nature and 
purposes of which were much in doubt, into a 
legal political power. Had it not been for 
this timely favor shown by the United States, 
Leopold’s enterprise would doubtless have met 
with disaster before the claims of Portugal and 
the readiness of the other Powers to appro- 
priate sections of this territory as soon as a 
happy occasion offered. The action of our 
country meant that the Association now had 
the right of way in the region. Immediately 
the effect was evident. The Anglo-Portuguese 
treaty was quashed, and the other nations be- 
gan to follow the lead of the United States 
in formally recognizing the Association as a 
political Power. 


These developments precipitated an event 
which in the process of the European parti- 
tion of Central Africa was inevitable—an in- 
ternational conference. “There were a num- 
ber of boundary disputes among the Powers 
having territory in and near the Congo basin, 
and there was also a general desire to adopt 
a settled policy of dealing with all this ter- 
ritory. Now, when Leopold advanced his 
claims, the occasion was regarded as auspi- 
cious for a meeting of the nations. Accord- 
ingly, at Germany’s invitation, there was held 
in Berlin in 1884-85 the Berlin Conference. 
Fourteen great Powers, including the United 
States, participated. This Conference, besides 
ratifying a number of international boundary 
agreements, accomplished as its principal work 
the formulation of certain provisions to apply 
to the administration of the entire Congo ba- 
sin. All the Powers having any territory in 
the Basin agreed to these provisions, and the 
great central Congo region was finally entrust- 
ed to Leopold only on condition that he like- 
wise accept them. He therefore took the ter- 
ritory, not in full sovereignty, but with his 
sovereignty abridged to the extent of the pro- 
visions referred to, and to that extent he was 
the trustee of the Powers. It is therefore 
vital to know what these provisions were. Two 
stand out as most important. The first was— 
freedom of trade for all the world. The 














other was—protection and fostering of the na- 
tive population. 

Thus from the Berlin Conference the Inter- 
national Association emerged as a state. But 
henceforth nothing was heard of the “Asso- 
ciation.” Leopold gave the name “Congo Free 
State” to the region under his control, and as- 
sumed for himself the title King-Sovereign. 

For a few years the outside world, busy 
with “its own affairs,” took no thought of how 
the newly-born Congo Free State was faring. 
Very soon, however, Europe and the United 
States had their attention attracted, willy- 
nilly, by surprising reports that the expected 
Leopoldian millenium in the Congo was not 
materializing, and that instead of the “moral 
and material regeneration” of the natives 
quite the opposite was taking place. But in 
view of Leopold’s fair pledges these reports 
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seemed incredible, and were regarded either 
as travelers’ fancies or as ill-willed fabrica- 
tions. What made them appear especially un- 
founded was the fact that Leopold was reit- 
erating his lofty professions, and urging an- 
other Conference that should enable him more 
effectively to extinguish the Arab slave-trade 
and to keep intoxicating liquors out of the re- 
gion. In 1890 at Leopold’s invitation the 
Powers,. including the United States, again 
convened, this time at Brussels. The suppres- 
sion of the Arab slave-trade was the principal 
topic of consideration. Leopold submitted that 
being prohibited by the terms of the Berlin 
Act from levying trade-duties he found it im- 
possible to secure funds sufficient to suppress 
the slave-traffic. He said he needed a larger 
soldiery, and for this object he asked to be 
allowed to levy import duties. His request 
was granted, and the Conference dissolved af- 
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ter having reiterated the lofty purpose pre- 
viously affirmed at Berlin to protect and fos- 
ter the native population. 

Little did the nations think that in empow- 
ering Leopold to raise an army they were ena- 
bling him to fasten upon the Congo natives a 
slavery far worse than that of the Arabs. But 
that is really what they did. The Congo sol- 
diery, composed now of thirty thousand na- 
tives, has been turned into one of the most 
terrible forces of oppression the world has ever 
seen. 

Soon after 1890 the reports of Leopold’s 
misrule in the Congo began to be more nu- 
merous and appeared so concrete that the 
world was forced to believe them well-found- 
ed. The reports came from several sources: 
from travelers; from missionaries; from re- 
turned Congo officials. It was in England 
that the voice of protest was first raised, and 
a Congo Reform Movement started. There 
was already in existence an organization called 
the Aborigines Protection Society, which pub- 
lished an organ devoted to the interests of 
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primitive peoples, and this organization could 
appropriately take up the cause of the Congo 
natives. At the same time Belgium began to 
awake to the real situation in the Congo, and 
there were not lacking brave men in Leopeld’s 
own country who came forward and de- 
nounced his atrocious Congo regime. Said 
M. Edouard Pickard, a member of the Bel- 
gian Senate, in 1896: “The inhabitants have 
fled. They have burned their huts, and great 
heaps of cinders mark the sites. The terror 
caused by the memory of inhuman floggings, 
of massacres and abductions, haunts their poor 
brains and they go as fugitives to seek shelter 
in the recesses of the hospitable brush or across 
the frontiers to find it in French or Portu- 
guese Congo.” But Leopold’s powerful influ- 
ence pervaded Belgium too thoroughly to al- 
low any organized protest to be made there. 
so the chief organized movement went on in 
England. By urgent Memorials, submitted 
with the evidence on which they were based, 
the British Government was forced to take ac- 
tion. This was in 1903. Two steps were 
taken. A note was addressed to the Powers 
which had taken part in the Berlin and Brus- 
sels Conferences, calling their attention to the 
charges brought against the Congo Govern- 
ment and suggesting a third conference, for 
the purposes of investigation and adjudication. 
At the same time a British Consul, Roger 
Casement, was sent into the Congo country to 
study the situation and submit a report. ‘The 
Powers did not respond to the British note; 
some because they did not countenance the 
charges brought against Leopold, others from 
considerations of international diplomacy. As 
all that was demanded was an impartial in- 
vestigation, it is much to be regretted that the 
Powers did not join in Conference at this 
time. Had Leopold been proved innocent, he 
would have been saved from the terrible ar- 
raignment of the past four years, and had he 
been adjudged guilty the Congo natives might 
not have had to endure four years more of 
wretchedness. However, the British Consul, 
Casement, came out of the Congo with a re- 
port which proved clearly enough which way 
the Nations would have had to judge. His 
report not only substantiated, but went far be- 
yond the charges which had been made. ‘Thus 
reinforced by direct and official evidence, the 
Congo Reform Movement in England pro- 
ceeded more determinedly than ever. The 
Congo Reform Association was organized for 


the purpose of carrying on this particular agi- 
tation. Protests and appeals by the thousand 
were sent in upon Parliament, and the Gov- 
ernment, responding to this popular pressure 
began to bring influence to bear on Leopold 
directly, urging him to sanction the appoint- 
ment of an international commission of inves- 
tigation. This demand was so reasonable that 
Leopold was at last forced to accept it-par- 
tially. He did not consent to an international 
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commission, but he appointed a commission of 
his own, composed of three distinguished men, 
two of whom were Belgians and one a Swiss, 
and he dispatched this commission to the 
Congo country to make an investigation of ac- 
tual conditions. This was in July, 1904. 
Meanwhile a Congo Reform Movement 
had been started in the United States. Shis 
movement was entirely independent of the one 
in England. American missionaries in the 
Congo had been sending home reports and 
many people in this country had come to be- 
lieve that the United States, in view of its 
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close historical relations with the Congo Free 
State, had responsibilities in connection with 
the existing situation. In April, 1904, Con- 
gress was memorialized by representatives of 
all American missionary and philanthropic in- 
stitutions having work in the Congo. During 
the summer, a special committee of the Mas- 


fact that this Congress, composed of dele- 
gates from all over the world, adopted resolu- 
tions condemning the existing Congo regime 
was sufficient proof in the minds of many that 
the demand for reforms was just. 

In November, 1905, came the red-letter 
event in the history of the Congo situation— 























Mutilated Congo Natives—A Few Survivors. 


Page 40 Mark Twain's King Leopold's Soliloquy. 


sachusetts Commission for International Jus- 
tice agitated for Congo Reform, and issued 
the Congo News Letter. In the fall a national 
Congo Reform Association was organized, 
with headquarters in Boston, Massachusetts, 
but with members from al] parts of the coun- 
try. The movement received a great initial 
impetus from the consideration of the Congo 
situation at the International Peace Congress 
which met at Boston in October, 1904. The 


the publication of the report of Leopold’s 
Commission of Inquiry. The Commission had 
remained in the Congo about five months. 
They had not penetrated into the districts sup- 
posed to*be most subject to atrocities, but had 
followed the river course closely. They re- 
turned and placed their report in Leopold’s 
hands in March, 1905. The world did not 
expect much from this Commission, composed 
of the King’s friends. It was thought that 
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the Report would be a bucket of whitewash. 
But when this Report was not published im- 
mediately, people began to prick up their ears, 
and when the delay continued month after 
month, they began to suspect that even a com- 
mission of Leopold’s own choosing had con- 
demned him. The British Government insist- 
ently demanded that the Report be made 
public. Finally, in November, 1905—eight 
months’ delayed—it was published, and then 
it became evident that the Commission had 
brought back not a bucket of whitewash for 
Leopold, but a noose. The publication of the 
Report—minus the actual testimony on which 
it was based, at that—had a tremendous and 
vital effect. In the words of Professor Cat- 
tier, one of the leading Belgian students of 
the Congo situation, it “transformed, as if by 
the stroke of a magic wand, the whole nature 
of the Congo question and the pivotal point 
of the discussion to which it had given rise, 
in that it substituted for a heated dispute con- 
cerning the facts a calmer debate as to the 
necessary remedies.’ That is what the Report 
did—it approved the charges. Still Leopold 
continues to oppose to these charges wholesale 
denials, but now the denials cannot avail 
against the actual evidence. This Report is 
in itself a sufficient foundation for the Congo 
Reform Movement. 


The Report establishes the fact that Leo- 
pold has instituted in the Congo country a 
system of commercial exploitation which in its 
merciless disregard of the rights of the natives 
has been matched only by the Spaniards’ six- 
teenth-century pillage of Mexico and Peru. 

First of all, Leopold, by one gigantic theft, 
took from the natives their land. The Re- 
port shows that he did this as soon as he was 
put in control and while he was talking to the 
world about “moral and material regenera- 
tion.” In 1885 an edict was issued, to the 
effect that “all vacant land is considered as 
belonging to the State.” This appeared just, 
but heed what the Report says: 


“As the greater portion of the land in the Congo 
is not under cultivation, this interpretation con- 
cedes to the State a right of absolute and exclusive 
ownership over virtually the whole of the land, 
with this consequence: that it can dispose—itself 
and solely—of all the products of the soil; pros- 
ecute as a poacher anyone who takes from that 
land the least of its fruits, or as a receiver of 
stolen goods anyone who receives such fruit.” 


This wholesale theft from the natives was 
at the same time a wholesale theft from the 


Nations. One of the two leading provisions 
laid down by the Berlin Conference was— 
freedom of trade for all the world. But, as 
the Report says, this appropriation of the land 
nullified free-trade. 


“There are no native reserves and, apart from 
the rough plantations which barely suffice to feed 
the natives themselves and to supply the stations, 
all the fruits of the soil are considered as the 
property of the State or of the concessionaire 
societies. Thus, although the freedom of trade is 
formally recognized by law, the native does not 
own, in many places, the objects which constitute 
trade.” 


It is strange that the Nations, usually so 
clamorous for every commercial right, have 
stood by and allowed Leopold calmly to ren- 
der nugatory the provision for freedom of 
trade. The trade of the Nations with the 
Congo Free State is, as the situation stands, 
insignificant. Last May the United States, 
out of a.total import trade of over $11,000,- 
000, took only $67 of this from the Free 
State. 


The next count against Leopold is that, 
besides stealing the natives’ land, he has made 
them prisoners and slaves in their own coun- 
try. The Report states that the Congo Ad- 
ministration has issued instructions which 


“Based upon the principle that all land not 
effectively occupied belongs to the State, deduce 
therefrom the consequence that the native cannot 
settle elsewhere than in the village where he was 
born, without obtaining the authorization of the 
State beforehand.” 

“The activity of the natives is thus limited to 
very restricted areas, and their economic condition 
is immobilized. Thus abusively applied, such legis- 
lation would prevent any development of native 
life. In this manner not only has the native been 
often forbidden to shift his village, but he has even 
been forbidden to visit, even temporarily, a neigh- 
boring village without special permit. A native 
displacing himself without being tke bearer of 
such an authorization, would leave himself open to 
arrest, to be taken back and even punished.” 


By these regulations the natives have been 
rendered virtual prisoners. The Report goes 
on to show how they have been rendered 
slaves: it points out that inasmuch as the 
state has appropriated both the land and the 
products of the people, 


“The labor tax is the only impost possible on 
the Congo, because the native as a general rule 
possesses nothing beyond his hut, his weapons and 
a few plantations strictly necessary for his sub- 
sistance.” 

“Each official in charge of a Station, or agent 
in charge of a factory, claimed from the natives, 
without asking himself on what grounds, the most 
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divers imposts in labor or in kind, either to satisfy 
his own needs and those of his Station, or to ex- 
ploit the riches of the Domaine.” 


First, the native had his land and produce 
taken away, then he was restricted to his own 
village, and finally he was forced to labor for 
the state. “Divers imposts” were demanded 
of him, but the rubber impost was the most 
important one. India rubber is the chief prod- 
uct of the State, and it has been chiefly in the 
acquisition of rubber—Red Rubber !—that. the 
natives have been sacrificed. It is estimated 
_ on figures given in the Report, that the rubber 
tax alone consumes two hundred and eighty- 
six days out of a year. The Report says, re- 
garding rubber collection: 


“In the majority of cases the native must go 
one or two days’ march every fortnight, until he 
arrives at that part of the forest where the rubber 
vines can be met with in a certain degree of abund- 
ance. There the collector passes a number of days 
in a miserable existence. He has to build himself 
an improvised shelter, which cannot, obviously, re- 
place his hut. He has not the food ta which he is 
accustomed. He is deprived of his wife, exposed 
to the inclemencies of the weather and_ the at- 
tacks of wild beasts. When once he has collected 
the rubber he must bring it to the State Station 
or to that of the Company, and only then can he 
return to his village, where he can sojourn for 
barely more than two or three days, because the 
next demand is upon him.” 

“By sentries are meant the black overseers, 
equipped with muzzle-loading guns, whose official 
duty it is to direct the work of the natives in the 
forest. The greater part of their time, however, 
seems to be spent in reminding the natives of their 
obligations, making sure that they go to the forest 
and accompanying the gatherers when they return 
to the post. 


Presumably, the natives do not submit to 
this drudgery, from which they can perceive 
no benefit to themselves, freely. It is at this 
point that Leopold’s army, which the Brus- 
sels Conference enabled him to raise—to ex- 
tinguish the slave-traffic!—plays its part in 
the system. The Report states: 


“This system of native supervisors has given 
rise to numerous criticisms, even on the part of State 
officials. The Protestant missionaries heard at 
Bolobo, Ikoko (Lake Mantumba) Lulonga, Bongin- 
da, Ikau, Baringa and Bongandanga, drew up for- 
midable accusations against the acts of these inter- 
mediaries. 

“They brought before the Commission a multi- 
tude of native witnesses who revealed a large num- 
ber of crimes and excesses alleged to have been 
committed by the sentinels. According to the wit- 
nesses, these auxiliaries, especially those stationed 
in the villages, abuse the authority conferred upon 
them, convert themselves into despots, claiming the 
women and the food, not only for themselves but 


for the body of parasites and creatures without any 
calling which a love of rapine causes to become 
associated with them, and with whom they sur- 
round themselves as with a veritable bodyguard; 
they kill without pity all those who attempt to 
resist their exactions and whims. 

“The accusations against the sentries seem to be 
well founded. Moreover, the agents examined by 
the Commission or present at its sittings did not 
even attempt to refute them. The least unfavor- 
able opinion about the sentries was that of the 
Manager of the Abir Company, who said, “The 
sentry is an evil, but a necessary evil.” We can- 
not share this view. In our judgment the in- 
stitution, as we have seen it at work in the Abir 
and Lulonga territories, should be suppressed.” 


One could go on to quote from the Report, 
with telling effect, but the above quotations 
are sufficient to indicate what the “Congo 
Situation” is. It is a situation in which one 
man, advancing to his purposes under preten- 
sions proved hypocritical, has enslaved—let the 
word be taken in its full force—enslaved mil- 
lions of men. 

One wishes to know—How does the Congo 
situation stand today? And the disappointing 
answer must be given—It is practically unim- 
proved. Leopold, with his undoubted cun- 
ning, has made a sufficient show of taking 
proper measures as to half-deceive the world. 
At the same time that he reluctantly had the 
Commission’s Report published, he announced 
the appointment of a committee, consisting of 
fourteen men, most of them the very Congo 
officials charged with gross mal-administra- 
tion, whose function should be to study this 
Report and draw up practical measures of re- 
form. As if the Report itself had not made 
it plain enough what reforms were needed at 
once! And as if the continued wretchedness 
of the natives were a trivial matter compared 
with adhering strictly to red-tape procedure! 
But the most astonishing thing was that when 
this committee renorted—a committee com- 
posed of the very officials indicted !—the Re- 
port was not published and has not been pub- 
lished. Self-condemned again! In June, 
1906, however, Leopold issued certain so- 
called Reform Edicts. To all who expected 
any sincere and deep-reaching changes these 
edicts were a bitter disappointment. Said the 
Boston Herald, editorially, July 6: “Their 
superficiality as a measure of reform is clearly 
demonstrated”; and the Chicago News, June 
12: “The reformatory measures are exceed- 
ingly mild,” and there is “little reason to hope 
for real improvement.” ‘The edicts leave un- 
touched the fundamental abuses. 
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“The monstrous crime of appropriation of the 
vast territories of the state, denial to the natives 
of all rights in trade, subjection of the people to 
the rule of force, a virtual hopeless slavery, re- 
mains. Still the Congo administration is a money- 
making enterprise for the enrichment of the king. 
In neither the land system nor the labor system 
is there an essential change; it has been fittingly 
said that so long as this is true, any proposed re- 
forms are not worth the paper they are written 
on. 


The most recent evidence which has come 
in from the Congo bears out this view in in- 
dicating that the situation still remains ‘the 
open sore of the world.” 

On the other hand, the Congo Reform 
Movement has made great headway both 
abroad and in the United Stares. Great Brit- 
ain has never ceased to exert pressure on Leo- 
pold, and he has at last been publicly called to 
account in Belgium, where several Parliamen- 
tary debates on the subject have been held 
and where the two most powerful books con- 
demning the Congo regime have been pub- 
lished. In the United States our Government 
has finally yielded to the irresistible force of 
public opinion. On December 10, 1906, Sena- 
tor Lodge of Massachusetts introduced in the 
Senate a Resolution, pledging the Senate’s 
support to the President in any steps he might 
deem it wise to take with reference to the 
Congo situation. This Resolution is now in 
the hands of the Foreign Relations Commit- 


tee and will probably be adopted soon. The 
President has already communicated with the 
British Government, assuring the support of 
the United States in any measures Great 
Britain may inaugurate. ‘These events seemed 
to indicate that at last the nations were clos- 
ing in upon Leopold to call him to book. But 
at the very finish of the fight he has made an- 
other cunning move, the full effect of which 
is not yet evident. In spite of the fact that 
hitherto he has several times thwarted pro- 
jects of Belgian annexation of the Congo, he 
has now allowed the Belgian House of Rep- 
resentatives (Dec. 14) to pass a tentative vote 
of annexation. This event, coming immedi- 
ately after the action of the United States, is 
regarded as a shifty move on the part of Leo- 
pold to give to any attempted international 
intervention an anti-Belgian—rather than, as 
had been the case hitherto, a merely anti- 
Leopoldian—appearance. ' His manoeuvre has 
had its expected effect in Great Britain and 
the British Government has announced that 
now, from considerations of international 
courtesy it must wait to see what further ac- 
tion Belgium will take. The hope which 
lay in some sort of vital action in this 
case by Great Britain seems, therefore, to 
be gone, and the question now is—Will 
the United States advance to the lead and take 
measures designed to bring about an interna- 
tional conference? 


Abraham Lincoln 


By ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN 


Caesar’s memory dust shall be 
While the world still honors thee! 
Many another boasted name, 
Grasping at eternal fame, 

In forgotten dust shall lie, 
Barren of our memory! 


With the people one, thy face 
Mirrors all-our human race! 
Deep within its soul, thy mind 
Lives forever with mankind. 
Age on age, thou man of men, 
Gives thee common life again. 
Caesar’s kindred all must die, 
Thou hast immortality! 

Clark University, 

Worcester, Mass. 





A Subsidized North 


By W.S. SCARBOROUGH 


If we were to be called to strict account 
according to the dictionaries for the use of 
the word “subsidized” in the title of this pa- 
per, we might be criticized in regard to the 
validity of the charge which our use of the 
word implies. But it must be acknowledged 
that even the primary sense of the word in- 
volves the purchasing of the assistance of any- 
one by giving aid or subsidy in return, and 
certainly its modern use in this day of trusts 
and graft is clearly the securing of co-opera- 
tion by the buying over one whose services 
are desired in exchange. No one need be 
over critical, however, as to its use. The 
facts are before us. 

We assuredly have a section of country this 
side of Mason and Dixon’s line that has grad- 
ually retreated from its former position of 
independent thought and action and is found 
patting and smoothing, bowing and kow-tow- 
ing to, condoling and sympathizing with a 
section of country: which less than two de- 
cades ago it dared to criticize if wrong, to 
defy its boasted power, to disagree with its 
lawless assumption, and to deny its right to 
dictate what should be thought, said and done 
by the country at large. There is no fact 
more apparent than this:—the change in the 
mind and the attitude of the North in all lines 
touching matters of public policy, and espec- 
ially that policy which in any way relates 
directly to the Negro race. 

Just after the Civil War when the two sec- 
tions of this country were rent asunder and 
when gloom, despair and demoralization hov- 
ered over the entire land there was large sym- 
pathy in the North for the emancipated slave; 
friends of the Negro were in evidence every- 
where, and not afraid to disclose their sym- 
pathy and friendship. They contributed 
largely of their means to aid schools and 
churches for the poor “freedman.” ‘The best 
classes went South to teach and to help the 
newly enfranchised race. In fact the heart 
cf the North was so fired with sympathy 
and good will that nothing was left undone 
that could be done to reach and improve the 
condition of the recently enslaved people. 

Then came Reconstruction and the ballot 
was given the race and other safe guards 


were thrown about it to insure it (as was sup- 
posed at that time) protection in its civil and 
political rights; and the 13th, 14th and 15th 
Amendments to the Constitution were meant 
to settle irrevocably the question of slavery, 
of citizenship, of the ballot, for all time to 
come. 

But has the question been settled? Were 
the safeguards sufficient to protect the Negro 
people? Did the Amendments make ther 
really citizens? Did even the Emancipatior. 
Proclamation free the Negro in reality? 

I say, No; only in part and for a time. The 
white South from start to finish never in- 
tended to submit to what these enactments 
were designed to bring about. Its seeming 
acquiescence at first was merely a matter of 
expediency and because it was right up against 
the inevitable. It knew how to wait and to 
work for the opportunities it craved. These 
came one at a time, and now forty and more 
vears afterwards we face the results of the 
efforts to achieve its purpose through manip- 
ulation of Northern sentiment thought and 
action. 

From the days of Reconstruction there has 
been a continuous appeal to the North for 
svmpathy for the white South. The South 
has kept its hands on the pulse of the North 
and its heel on the neck of the Negro, coax- 
ing the former into abettal of its plans and 
driving the latter back into the next thing to 
slavery-—peonage. It has declared that it 
loved the Negro and knew best how to deal 
with him and begged to be let alone 
to do so and we know how it has 
dealt with him. It has courted Northern 
capital to help its commercial and educational 
interests and securing it, the two sections 
became cemented in closer union; for where 
a man’s money is there is his heart also, With 
this same end in view the South has sought to 
extend its domestic relations by intermarriage 
between the sections, and thus strengthen the 
bond. It has made the most it could out of 
the appeal of Anglo-Saxon brotherhood. With 
all this it has kept before the world the Ne- 
yro’s mistakes, and heralded with gross exag- 
geration the vices of the individual, claiming 
them as -racial. It has made no discrimi- 
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nation between good and bad, ignorant 
and educated, offensive and inoffensive, in- 
nocent and guilty. It has bunched ll 
the race as one—a thing to be maligned, 
‘slandered, misrepresented continually that 
it might make the world believe it as 
thoroughly black as painted, something to 
be spurned, scorned, hissed, and spat upon by 
all. It has been a most apt pupil in following 
Chateaubriand’s political direction: “Throw 
mud, throw mud continually; something will 
be sure-to stick.” Getting bolder by boasting 
which receives no countercheck and by deeds 
that are only faintly condemned, the Varda- 
mans, the Tillmans, the Dixons, the Hoke, 
Smiths and men of that clas have not only 
vaulted into the saddle in their own section, 
but are now riding rough shod over the entire 
country, bound upon but one errand—to 
create sentiment against the Negro and 
strengthen their own cause as represented by 
themselves. Such emissaries as these are un- 
wearying in their determination. What have 
they accomplished? I say “The subsidiza- 
tion” of the North. Friends have been di- 
verted in sympathy or rendered indifferent. 
The North has grown silent and has held 
hand off in matters pertaining to our welfare. 
For fear ot bringing about abuse, losing trade, 
disturbing domestic peace and tranquility, the 
North has grown to dislike or fear to take up 
our cause, no matter what injustice we suf- 
fer. It is far cheaper to bewail the sufferings 
of the Russians or of the Cubans. It dreads 
the charge from the South of having 
greater love for Afric-blood than Anglo- 
Saxon, and dislikes to have it said that it is 
disrupting the sentiment of union. The North 
has reached the point where it is ready to echo 
almost anything the South chooses to assert. 
It is afraid of hurting the feelings of the 
white South. It thinks the early education 
of the Negro a mistake, the ballot a blunder, 
the Negro a fiend. It has placed its opinions 
at the feet of the South and its mind entirely 
at the South’s suggestive influence. Section- 
ally it has become hypnotized by the assid- 
uous efforts of these men who with others 
have succeeded in muzzling the press, muz- 
zling the pulpit, muzzling the platform— 
muzzling the mouths of nearly all who in the 
past saw any good in the Negro people. 

The result of their activity has been such 


that in many instances the Negro in the 
North now finds himself deprived of facilities 


for moral, intellectual and social improve- 
ments which he once enjoyed. He is denied 
the right of becoming a member of the Y. M. 
C. A. because of Southern patrons. He is 
shut out from the church because of Southern 
membership. He is even debarred from hotel 
and restaurant accommodations because of 
Southern guests. He is refused admittance to 
many schools of learning, notably Princeton, 
because of Southern white students. He is 
not even allowed the privilege of bathing in 
the ocean, notably at Atlantic City, because 
of white people from the ‘South who, as 
guests, object to it. Thus churches are closed, 
schools, hotels, restaurants—all places of cul- 
ture and elevation and comfort are closed to 
the race and even those of amusement except 
as a rule the dive, the brothel, the saloon and 
prize-ring; and now since Gans won in the 
last named, Baltimore is trying to see to it 
that he shall not meet a white man there again 
if it is possible to prevent it. 

So the North unites with the South to 
make criminals out of the race and then 
— in blaming it because it becomes crim- 
inal. 


This same pernicious activity, which we 
have mentioned as determined to invade the 
North to imbue it with its sentiments, almost 
forced the Jim Crow car into the very doors 
of Philadelphia and did actually sent them 
across the Ohio river, even into the capital 
of the state—Columbus. But we have some 
friends not yet subsidized. In this last case, 
Gov. Nash drove them back to Southern 
limits, when as president of the Ohio Col- 
ored League I had the honor to ask his inter- 
vention, and I must admit that when I made 
a public protest because of the discrimination 
which refused Mr. Wilder, a distinguished 
colored citizen of South Carolina and Ex- 
postmaster of Columbia, and myself a glass 
of soda water at Ocean Grove, the author- 
ities quickly put an end to such proscription 
at this place. 

But | repeat, that these men of the South 
have come North with their theories and be- 
liefs. They are to be found in all professions 
and business activities here. So much under 
their influence are the majority of the news- 
papers of the North to-day that it is difficult 
for a black man to get the hearing that he 
demands. They will not listen to him. 


Money talks it is said and the South knows 
it well. It has obtained its foothold and it 
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proposes to use its power to carry out its 
mission—to keep the Negro down, push him 
into the brothel, keep him an inferior—make 
him a criminal. 

Some one in writing for the California 
Outlook has chosen to see a wholesome effect 
in the Gans-Nelson prize fight on the race 
problem and says that the Negro prize fighter 
is of moral and commercial good to the race, 
—asserting that a colored minister, orator, or 
editor could not accomplish in a few short 
hours in his profession what Gans did in the 
same length of time. 


This brings a long train of pertinent sug- 
gestions with it. Are we to be forced to 
conclude that the weapons of evil are to be 
more potential in the adjustment of the race 
question than Christianity? I am not ready 
to accept this conclusion, but it is a sad com- 
mentary on the Christianity of our white 
brethren that the Negro gets more considera- 
tion in the saloons, in the brothels, in the 
dives, in the prize ring than in the churches; 
and it is not surprising that so many of the 
race are to be found in these places of evil. 
For this the white clergy are largely to 
blame. Fearless men in the pulpit could do 
great good in influencing their hearers to see 
the right and do the right, in averting clash- 
ing and trouble; but Ah,—sad to say,—men 
of the cloth seem to have allowed themselves 
to be subsidized with the rest of the world. 


And new we hear the frantic appeal of 
John Temple Graves, that Atlanta editor 
who, with Messrs. Hoke Smith, and others of 
that city, were the real instigators of the dis- 
graceful and infamous riot that has fired all 
our hearts with indignation. By constantly 
denouncing the race, they sought for selfish 
ends to excite race antagonism, and now dare 
cry aloud to the North to sympathize with 
them. It is to be hoped that this last out- 
rage upon the Negro will open the eyes of 
the North and deter it at least from uttering 
maudlin sentiments over the South in this 
case, if it does not make it ashamed as well of 
upholding a section that will stoop to such 
conduct. The North will do the South its 
best real service if it denounces such bar- 
barism and sternly impresses the lesson couched 
in the words of one who has declared that 
the South fails to read her problem aright, if 
she permits lynching and torture and blood- 
shed to prevail to the debauching of her youth 
and to the desperation of her blacks—that in 
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short her blood will be on her own head, for 
as surely as she sows cruelty, she shall reap 
horror. 

I saw with deep conviction that the North 
has become a subsidized section. All the facts 
and conditions go. to prove it. What can we 
do about it. In the face of our present situa- 
tion it seems a necessity to make a fresh appeal 
to this part of the country to regain its clear 
head, to look forward to the end, to discern 
right from wrong, to call unflinchingly for 
justice, to discriminate between the criminal 
individuals and the race as a whole so largely 
innocent, industrious and law-abiding, aspir- 
ing but to possession and enjoyment of homes, 
education and wealth. Since this last awful 
tragedy in Atlanta it is borne in upon all 
thoughtful persons of either race that such 
criminal lawlessness cannot continue. 


It must receive a proper check. The Negro 
as a race does not uphold the criminal class. 
We are striving to root out crime, but we do 
demand the protection of the law. The best 
white men say they cannot control the mobs 
that riot and kill innocent and guilty indis- 
criminately. ‘Then how can they, who are so 
powerless with all the law’s machinery at 
their command, expect the best men of color 
to control the brute element of color without 
assistance of any kind, and we may add with- 
out the encouragement that comes from pro- 
tection of the innocent? The proper check of 
crime can only come when it is realized that 
forcing the race apart from all that is high 
and good is forcing it into crime, when it is 
seen that false charges, must in the very na- 
ture of events, come home to roost like curses, 
when it is understood that retaliation never 
settles any problem, when both North and 
South, the white people, are willing to ac- 
knowledge that the race is worth conciliating, 
and that the hoodlum white element myst be 
taken sharply in hand when it sets out on a 
rampage of Negro hunting. 

This work should begin right here in the 
North, which must be made to feel that it is 
particeps criminis with the South in the mak- 
ing of Negro criminals, when it sanctions by 
voice, by pen or silence the determination of 
the South to force the Negro to the wall. 
The North must awake to its situation and 
cease te echo every view set forth by the South 
because the South says so. It must refuse to 
countenance anything that panders to race 
prejudice if it would show itself free from 
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Southern influence. All incentives to mob 
violence, such as false charges, exaggerated 
reports, racial abuse in the newspapers and the 
production of such plays as the infamous 
“Clansman” must not only be denounced, but 
forbidden, if possible. The abuse of the race 
by Tillman and his class must be stopped. 
The strenuous objections of the members of 
the race accomplished this in one instance in 
Dayton, Ohio, where the Y. M. C. A. asked 
this Negro hater at the request of the colored 
people, not to touch the Negro theme, and sur- 
prising to say he really consented to do so. 
Somebody must move with determination in 
such matters. 

It is intimated that the race is not wanted 
in the South as laborers. Wisdom should lead 
both sections to cultivate a little more of the 
telescopic vision than the microscopic—a long 
range of sight that seese far ahead all things 
and their relation, the vision of the eagle that 
sees more than the beetle with its short range, 
that confines the sight to one thing close at 
hand and magnifies it out of all proportions to 
other things. The right conception of truth, 
right and justice requires that we look well 
to the future advantages. We are needed in 
the development of this country and this 
country should never repudiate the Negro. 
The country that can take in and assimilate 
the vast foreign element that swarms to Am- 


erica on every ship—an element with so much 
viciousness and ignorance, selfishness and law- 
lessness—this country should not hesitate to 
protect and deal justly with the millions of 
Negroes born here, native to its customs, its 
religion and its laws, a race that has been so 
long-suffering, peaceable, forgiving, and one 
that has given its life blood for the Union. 
Will the North heed our cry and our pro- 
test? Will it regain its ascendancy and lead 
toward the path of peace between white and 
black? We need its active interference and it 
should begin soon. The Negro people stand 
ready to co-operate with those who will stand 
with them for law and order, for peace and 
fraternity, for right and justice. There is 
but one path to peace we declare to’ both 
North and South—to use the law for the pro- 
tection and the punishment of both white and 
black alike, to practice the true Christianity 
that is preached and to leave the door of hope 
open to the Negro as to any other people. 


WILL THE NORTH SHAKE OFF 
THE HYPNOTIC INFLUENCE OF 
THE SOUTHERN FRENZY, THE IN- 
FLUENCE THAT HAS BEEN SO SUC- 
CESSFULLY EXERCISED OVER IT— 
AND LEAD FOR PEACE—FOLLOW 
LIGHT AND DO THE RIGHT? 
Wilberforce, Ohio. 





The Principles Involved in the 
Brownsville Case 


By SENATOR JOSEPH B. FORAKER 


ENATOR KNOX told us yester- 
day that there is power inherent 
in the President to make rules 
when Congress has not acted, 
and necessity for rules exists. 
The Senator is right, but the 

authority he quotes goes on to say that the 

rules made in this manner by the President 
can have the effect of law only provided they 
were made within the limits of his legal and 
constitutional authority. 

The Senator has quoted from a writer 
named O’Brien (I had not been familiar with 





his work), but I am greatly obliged to the 
Senator for making me acquainted with him. 
On page thirty of this book I find the fol- 
lowing: “The President’s authority is abso- 
lute within his sphere, but it is bounded on 
all sides by law and beyond those bounds his 
command has no force.” 

What is a command but an order? It’s 
the same thing. And yet the Senator from 
Wisconsin (Spooner) asserted yesterday that 
the power of the President was inherent and 
that Congress had no power to question or 
curtail it. 
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This book goes on to say that Congress can 
so hamper the President’s power of action 
that, but for his veto, he might as well have 
no power at all. It seems to me that the dif- 
ference between the Senator from Wisconsin 
and myself is less one of principle than of ap- 
plication. The President’s power, as I gather 
from the authorities, is limited to command, 
and the nature of this commanding power is 
just the same as belongs to an admiral or to 
the general of an army. 

Congress regulates things of general and 
permanent importance: the President handles 
matter of sudden and transient importance— 
particular cases. But inasmuch as Congress 
regulates the raising of armies, it follows nat- 
urally that it must also regulate the discharge 
of soldiers from armies. The one power im- 
plies the other. The President has no so- 
called inherent power to discharge soldiers; 
and no President has ever undertaken to ex- 
ercise such power in time of peace. 

I say that the Senator from Wisconsin 
seems to support the opposite contention; 
though it is possible that I have misrepresented 
him; for he speaks, as we all know, so enter- 
tainingly, so eloquently, and so fully, that it 
is impossible to remember all he says, though 
at first view he seems to support one side or 
the other with great conviction. But how is 
it possible for a great constitutional lawyer 
to retain any convictions? I ask for informa- 
tion. 

Crime has not been proved against any of 
these men, and all of them deny having com- 
mitted it. All that the President could do was 
to hand them over to be tried by the civil au- 
thorities. 


He had no right to act as judge, jury and 
executioner himself. Some Senators seem to 
think that the President can over-ride in the 
afternoon rules made by him in the morning. 
This is a startling principle to bring forward 
in a free constitutional country. 

There has been of late years one ruler who 
acted on that principle—the late Oom Paul 
of South Africa. This potentate used, I be- 
lieve, to make a new law every hour or so— 
whenever he needed one, and without refer- 
ence to any preceding laws. 

But I doubt if even our President is pre- 
pared as yet to go quite as far as that. He 
can make an order, but he cannot make an or- 
der having a retroactive effect, undoing some- 
thing that has been legally done. 
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The President can give a discharge without 
honor only when the man to be so discharged 
has committed some minor offense, and instead 
of asserting innocence and demanding trial has 
said, ‘“Well, yes, I did it, and I am sorry, and 
want to get out.” It does lie within the dis- 
cretion of the President to discharge a man 
who requests to be discharged, under such 
circumstances. 

The President in the exercise of his power 
as commander in chief is surrounded on all 
sides by the law, and he is just as amenable 
to law as anybody else. There is no power 
lodged anywhere in anybody to accuse a man 
by order, try him by order, or convict him by 
order. It is inalienable from the spirit of 
American law that any accused or injured 
man, however humble, shall have his day in 
court. 

That has been a principle of law ever since 
laws were made. I will read to the Senators 
a passage from the trial of Paul, in “The Acts 
of the Apostles.” Festus says, when asked 
to give up Paul to death, that it was not the 
custom of the Romans to condemn a man un- 
til he had been confronted with his accuser, 
and had had the liberty to question him. And 
shall we fall below the sense of justice of the 
Romans two thousand years ago? 

I am speaking for a principle, not for in- 
dividuals; I am speaking as much in behalf 
of the white soldiers as of the black. I am 
not limited in my position by considerations of 
the race problem. 

My protest is against any man in this coun- 
try being punished for a crime which has 
never been proved against him, and which he 
denies having committed. But the Senator 
from Wisconsin has said that no crime has 
been officially charged against these men, and 
that no punishment has been inflicted on them. 
Let’s see. The highest officials of this nation 
are not indefinite persons, are they—the Pres- 
ident, the Secretary of War—men like that? 
And those men say that some of the soldiers 
have rioted, some have done murder, some are 
guilty of misprision, of treason. 

I say we ought to have an impartial inves- 
tigation ; and I think we ought to have it not 
only in justice to the men, but for the sake 
of the President. 


If the men were guilty, it was easy to fol- 
low the law and order a trial. And for the 
President to act as he did act in the premises 
was a disgrace to American principles. 











Hull House: Its History and Mission 


By LENA GARRET LEWIS 


THE “Settlement Movement” is 
one of the striking features or 
present social life. Aside from 
a small number of settlements 
whose origin and purpose were 
different from those of the set- 
tlement of today, this movement is scarcely 
twenty years old; and yet there are settlements 
in some thirty of our states, in the District of 
Columbia, the Hawaiian Islands, the Philip- 
pine Islands, England, Scotland, Wales, 
France, Austria, Germany, Holland, Japan, 
and Australia. The number of individual set- 
tlements in the United States alone, in 1905, 
was about 200.* The growth in number by 
itself makes the movement worthy of consid- 
eration. When the activities are taken into 
account, the significance of the movement is 
greatly increased and the interest of the 
thoughtful mind is aroused. 

Of American settlements Hull-House holds 
the first place. It was founded in September, 
1889, by Miss Jane Addams and Miss Ellen 
Gates Starr. The story of Hull-House, how- 
ever, really begins some years previous to the 
time when Miss Addams and Miss Starr laid 
this foundation by taking up residence at 
South Halsted and Polk streets. Some strik- 
ing incidents of Miss Addams’ childhood and 
girlhood had deeply impressed upon her mind 
“the apparent inequalities of mankind.” In 
later years, after the close of her college 
course, while in London, she paid a visit to the 
famous East End. There she saw the throng 
and press of the poor, the awful squalor and 
pathos of life in East London, and from this 
she received an impulse which was never 
wholly stilled until it found expression in the 
actual beginning of settlement work. 

Miss Addams and Miss Starr came to Chi- 








*See Bibliography of College, Social, University, 
and Church Settlements, compiled by Caroline Wil- 
liamson Montgomery, Chicago, Illinois, for the Col- 
lege Settlements Association, Fifth Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged. Chicago, 1905. Ten cents 
a copy. Copies may be had by addressing Mrs. 
Frank Hugh Montgomery, 5548 Woodlawn Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. For those who are interested in 
settlements the Bibliography is of the very first im- 
portance. 


cago early in 1889, began to study the social 
conditions in the city, and to seek out a neigh- 
borhood where they might undertake their 
work. At length they decided upon a loca- 
tion in South Halsted street and found a fine 
old mansion particularly suited to their needs. 
It had been the home of Mr. Charles J. Hull, 
its present name thus continuing that of its 
first owner. They were able at first to lease 
the four rooms on the second floor. A few 
months later, through the kindness of Miss 
Helen Culver, who then owned the property, 








Polk Street—Woman's Club House, Children's House 
and Coffee House 


they were able to secure the free use of the 
entire house. 

Thus Hull-House became the center for 
the work which has steadily developed and 
broadened until its influence reaches far be- 
yond the limits of its neighborhood and is felt 
to be a powerful factor in the civic life of the 
municipality. 

The locality in which they had settled was 
one of the most needy in the city. This was 
true in many cases from the point of view of 
the financial poverty of the people. But finan- 
cial poverty was not their only condition of 
need. They lacked the touch of human sym- 
pathy; they were destitute of any proper 
realization of the meaning and worth of life; 
and they were deprived of the inspiration of 
such an ideal as penetrates darkness and leads 

















Halsted Street Apartment House, Men’s Club, 
Butler Building and Children's House 


to higher levels of hope and cheer. They were 
suffering from a poverty of soul. In the rush 
and crush of a great and rapidly growing city, 
human life was being discounted and thrown 
awav, and the residents of Hull-House came 
to restore it to its face value and give it cur- 
rency again in the avenues of human comfort. 

They did this in the most simple and nat- 
ural, and therefore the most effective, way. 
They went among the soul-starving people 
and took them LIFE. By living among them 
they showed them how to live, and the people 
were ready to respond because the gift was 
the genuine one of the life of the givers them- 
selves. Thus the object of Hull-House, as 
stated in its charter, obtained five years after 
the beginning of the work—‘To provide a 
center for a higher civic and social life; to in- 
stitute and maintain educational and _ philan- 
thropical enterprises, and to investigate and 
improve the conditions in the industrial dis- 
tricts of Chicago” —was being wrought out in 
the most concrete form during the first days of 
its history. 

The following were some of the conditions 
in the immediate neighborhood of Hull-House 
at that time. The community was made up 
chiefly of immigrant peoples, unaccustomed to 
American ways. They were poorly housed 
and without sanitary safeguards. Garbage 
was deposited in boxes upon the pavement and 
collected only at long intervals. The death 
rate in the ward was very high. Many of the 
Italians and Russians were employed in sweat 
shops unregulated as to hours or conditions 
of work. English speaking children of for- 
eign parents were more desirable as workers 
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in the factories than their unskilled .and ig- 
norant fathers, and such children often be- 
came the wage earners for the family.  IIli- 
nois then had no adequate laws governing 
child labor or sweat shops, and the conditions 
of labor in Chicago were an index of the lack. 
Girls were employed in large numbers for 
turned to their homes in the early morning 
night work in the factories, and, as they re- 
hours, were peculiarly exposed to temptations 
and dangers. The city had no charity organ- 
ization, and there was no Visiting Nurse As- 
sociation. The systematic study of social 
problems had not yet been begun. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago, the first of the great in- 
stitutions to provide for a department of so- 
ciology, was not opened until three years after 
the beginning at Hull-House. 

Those first years of the work, very natur- 
ally, were a time of experiment, of investiga- 
tion, and of adjustment to new conditions. 
One activity after another was undertaken. 
A kindergarten was started to provide for the 
training of little children in the morning. 
The kindergarten led to the day nursery, 
where children whose mothers were obliged to 
work during the day could be kept, cared for, 
and amused. In the afternoon, groups of 
older children were organized into classes and 
clubs. In the evening, men and women gath- 
ered for study and for the discussion of mat- 
ters of common interest. College Extension 
classes were soon organized, in which college 
trained men and women undertook the teach- 
ing of those whose earlier experiences had shut 
them off from such opportunities for study. 
This instruction was eagerly welcomed, and 
the House could scarcely accommodate those 
who sought admission to the study classes. 

As the work grew and there was need for 
more buildings and other improvements, means 
were not lacking. The enterprise had proved 
itself something more than an experiment, and 
friends who could render financial assistance 
came to do this. New buildings were 
erected, and additional activities were under- 
taken. Among these early buildings was the 
Butler Library, which is the middle one of 
the group of buildings fronting on Halsted 
street and may be seen in the accompanying 
plan. A reading room occupied the first floor, 
and an art gallery and studio were on the sec- 
ond. The art gallery was a feature which ap- 
pealed strongly to the Italians of the neigh- 
borhood especially, because they had come to 
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think of America as a land of money-getters 
without appreciation of art. Another build- 
ing was the Children’s House, at the corner 
of Halsted and Polk streets. The first floor 
contained a well equipped boys’ club room. 
The day nursery was on the second floor, with 
kindergarten on the third, while the fourth 
was devoted to the use of music classes. At 
the rear of the Children’s House and fronting 
on Polk street was a large building contain- 
ing the coffee house, quarters for the men’s 
club, and a gymnasium. At its left, and occu- 
pying space between it and the Butler build- 
ing, was the original Hull residence. 

A comparison of this original group with 
the present number and extent of the build- 
ings, as seen in the accompanying plan, will 
give one an idea of the wonderful growth of 
the settlement, and this material development 
is scarcely an index of its far-reaching and 
ever-widening influence for good throughout 
the community and the entire city. 


To those first buildings have been added 
several others. Across the alley from the cof- 
fee house, and also fronting on Polk street, is 
the new Gymnasium building, the gymnasium 
proper occupying the entire third floor, with 
baths and lockers on the second. The after- 
noon and evening hours are so divided that 
there are several hours’ work each week for 
men and boys, and women and girls. In the 
men’s classes much attention is given to recre- 
ative work. Some of the men show special 
ability as gymnasts; some acquire proficiency 
in other forms of athletic work; while many 
become good base-ball and basket-ball players. 
During the year 1904-1905, the five basket- 
ball teams made a record to be proud of, win- 
ning ninety-seven out of the 122 games played. 
At the close of the season the women’s 
classes give a gymnastic exhibition, and the 
men’s classes have an athletic meet, silver 
medals being given to all-around champions. 

One of the most interesting places of Hull- 
House is the textile museum on the first floor 
of the Gymnasium building. Here is seen 
some of the skilled handiwork learned in the 
home across the seas, and here the Irish, Ital- 
ian, and Norwegian women, usually pupils 
in American ways and customs, become in- 
structors. The museum illustrates the history 
and growth of industrial processes. Every 
Saturday evening various methods of spinning 
and weaving are demonstrated. A collection 
of textile implements and tools from the Field 
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Museum is in the Hull-House museum. 
There is also here a Philippine exhibit. In 
shops adjoining the museum, work is carried 
on in pottery, wood, metal, and printing. 
There are classes in sketching, drawing, mod- 
eling, painting, pottery, printing, metal work, 
carpentry, dressmaking, millinery, basket 
weaving, needle work, spinning, and weaving. 
In connection with these crafts must be men- 
tioned the cooking classes, which meet in the 
well equipped kitchen in the same building. 
Here about 100 pupils a week are instructed 
in domestic science. 

Prominent among the organizations of 
Hull-House are the Woman’s club and the 
Jane club. The former, with a membership 
of 500 or more, has a beautiful building dedi- 
cated in 1905 and occupying the space to the 
west of the Gymnasium on Polk street. The 
audience room seats 750 and is used for Sun- 
day evening lectures and many other public 
functions of the different Hull-House socie- 
ties. The Woman’s club expresses itself in 
various lines of work, among which may be 
named the social extension department, which 
gives one neighborhood party each month with 
an average attendance of 250, and the linen 
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chest kept supplied with materials for the Vis- 
iting Nurse Association. Their circulating 
library contains 1,600 volumes and has more 
than 300 readers. On the program of the 
Woman’s club for 1905-1906 are found such 
topics as the problem of the back-yard, condi- 
tions under which girls work, the care of the 
sick, the waste of house keeping, a nature talk, 
the great cities of Europe, and a reading Ten- 
nyson’s Enoch Arden, indicating the variety 
of their study as well as the large place given 
to the consideration of practical things. 

The Jane club of young working women 
has its own building on the Ewing street side 
of the quadrangle. Here thirty young women 
live upon the co-operative plan, the weekly 
dues being $3.25, including room and board. 

The Men’s club also has now its own build- 
ing on Halsted street. This, too, is well 
equipped with apartments for men and club 
rooms having billiard and pool tables, a card 
room, and a small library. Debates are one 
of its features, and occasionally the men de- 
bate with other clubs. The subjects are such 
as municipal ownership, trades-unions, the 
Negro question, socialism, etc. 

A commodious new building has just been 
erected for boys. This is immediately west 
of that of the Woman’s club and is now being 
furnished. It will contain club rooms, game 
rooms, class rooms, library, dormitories, and 
dining room. 

In addition to these principal clubs there 
are many others, some forty in number. Many 
of these are clubs of young men and women 
with a purely social object. Others are com- 
posed of young men and boys, who meet to 
debate, or to discuss current questions. Due 
attention has also been paid to the children, 
as is seen by their large number of clubs, 
among which are the following suggestive 
names: ‘“‘Busy Bees,” “Little Women’s Club,” 
“Good Fellowship Club,” and “The Abra- 
ham Lincoln Club.” 

For the benefit of the youngest children and 
to provide larger quarters for the day nursery, 
a new building is to be erected on Ewing 
street, west of the Jane club. This will ac- 
commodate 100 children in the day nursery, 
whereas now only forty can be cared for in 
their limited space. Another playground also 
will be provided in addition to the one which 
has been in use for several years. 

The Music school, though mentioned after 
various other organizations, is by no means 


less important in refining and uplifting influ- 
ences. Here instruction is given in piano, or- 
gan, violin, and singing. Miss Eleanor Smith, 
the head of the singing department, is well 
known to the musical world. A thorough 
musical education is provided for talented 
children and some have already gone out to 
support themselves as trained musicians. Two 
years ago a beautiful organ was placed in 
Hull-House Theater, and it is one of the 
features of the weekly concerts, which, for 
fifteen years, have been given every Sunday 
afternoon at four o'clock. Admission is free, 
and the appreciation of the music is evidenced 
by the very large attendance. 

Closely akin to these concerts are the free 
Sunday evening lectures, now under the aus- 
pices of the Extension Division of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. This season’s course in- 
cludes such lecturers as Prof. J. P. Goode, 
Prof. Shailer Mathews, Prof. E. E. Sparks, 
and Prof. H. C. Cowles, with other well 
known names; and the subjects include such 
as nature studies, industrial discussions, and 
municipal life. There are also classes for ad- 
vanced work in art, literature, and science; 
secondary classes in similar subjects; reading 
classes in Dante and Browning; and the 
Shakespeare club. The teachers are men and 
women well qualified to give the best assist- 
ance; in many instances they are instructurs 
in the highest educational institutions in the 
city. 

Mention must also be made of the Drama- 
tic Association of amateurs. For their use a 
large room above the coffee house has been 
converted into a theater with a well equipped 
stage. Here a few good dramas are presented 
each season, in which the stage becomes a pub- 
lic teacher of morality. Here, too, is the or- 
gan, and here are held the Sunday afternoon 
concerts. 


The various activities thus spoken of at 
some length are only a part of the remarkable 
whole. If space permitted, it would be impera- 
tive to tell in detail of the coffee house, a first- 
class restaurant open to the public and setting 
an example of what such a restaurant ought 
to be; of the penny saving bank, which is a 
branch of the Chicago Penny Savings Sys- 
tem; and of the Hull-House apartments, 
which provide homes for twelve families and 
are one of the chief sources of income. There 


are also the various lines of investigation 
One of these, made in 


which are carried on. 
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SOUTH HALSTED STREET. 


GROUND PLAN OF THE 
The buildings marked with an asterisk are ope 


1905, showed that, in one-third of a square 

mile directly southeast of the settlement, 
| twenty-six nationalities are represented. An- 
other revealed the pleasing fact that, out of 
200 houses in one block examined, only six 
were without sanitary provisions in accordance 
with the city ordinances, a téstimony to the 
service which the settlement has rendered. 


HULL-HOUSE BUILDINGS 
nh to visitors on Saturdays, from to a.m to 10pm 


Recently Mrs, Gertrude Howe Britton, one 
of the residents, has been the leader in an in- 
vestigation which resulted in a forty-eight 
page illustrated pamphlet on “An Intensive 
Study of the Causes of Truancy in Eight 
Chicago Public schools, Including a Home I[n- 
vestigation of Eight Hundred Truant Chil- 
dren,” which was presented to the conference 
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on truancy called by the Chicago Board of 
Education last December. There are thirty 
regular residents, some 100 non-resident 
workers, and its activities reach about 7,000 
people each week. 

This sketch is painfully inadequate to give 
any due account of the impression which one 
receives from a visit to Hull-House and from 
reading and hearing of its work. The reader 
will need to visit the shrine himself, if he is 
to know the sacredness of its socializing, mor- 
alizing, spiritualizing, humanizing influences 
—its mission to save the bodies and the souls 
of men. If such a visit may not be enjoyed, 
may something which is here written be used 
to inspire with a larger portion of the Hull- 
House spirit. 


A Tagalog Funeral 


By RUSSEL H. FLEMING 


HAD longed to see the method 
employed by the Tagalogs in 
disposing of the remains of a de- 
ceased relative or friend. Hav- 
ing completed my _ noon-day 
meal, and gone out for a stroll, 

I noticed an unusual gathering at a native nipa 

house, and thinking that a serious accident of 

some kind might have befallen a member of the 
poor family, I went in, hoping to be of some 
service. But after entering the yard, I dis- 
covered that death with all of its sorrow had 
visited this house. ‘The opportunity now pre- 
sented itself. I resolved to follow this corpse 
until it was laid beneath the sod. Being slight- 
ly conversant with the Tagalog language, I 
inquired if I might come in. Upon receiving 
permission, I stepped inside and beheld a girl 
of sixteen summers who was being prepared 
for the cofin. Having completed this prepar- 
ation, the corpse was neatly and carefully put 
inside the long and roughly made wooden box, 
somewhat larger at one end than at the other. 

Her arms were crossed over her chest, and 

around her neck was a black beaded necklace 

holding a cross on her throat, which was a 

proof of the Catholic religion. The casket, as 

we may call it, was very artistically covered 
with dark blue “Home-spun” cloth with sil- 





very braid around the edges, held in place by 
large brass headed tacks about one inch apart. 
Relatives, friends and curiosity seekers came 
from every part of the town, bringing flowers 
of all descriptions which were placed upon the 
casket, and many beautiful sea-shells to be put 
upon the last resting place of their departed 
daughter, sister and friend. 


Burial services of this country are attended 
in true Oriental fashion, being followed by a 
native band composed of the following instru- 
ments: three violins, two guitars, three brass 
horns, bass violin and five bamboo flutes, 
which put in its appearance at the house of the 
deceased about three o'clock in the afternoon. 
The procession was soon in line and on its 
way to the church. It was similar to the line 
in a good old American southern town on bap- 
tising day at the creek or river. First came 
four bare-footed native men wearing ankle 
trousers, long plain white shirts, which hung 
down on the outside of their pantaloons and 
colored handkerchiefs around their heads 
carrying two long bamboo poles upon their 
shoulders. Upon these poles was placed the 
casket all covered with flowers and having four 
lighted candles. Following came the band in 


all its glory, playing both sacred and popular 
An American who had just arrived was 


airs. 
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ular air, “Marching Through Georgia,” and 
forcibly surprised at hearing that old and pop- 
rushing to the scene, discovered it was being 
rendered by a native band conducting a funer- 
al procession. The meaning and origin of 
these tunes are not known to the natives, but 
the airs were caught from the American mili- 
tary bands. 

As the procession with bowed heads slowly 
enter the church the entire population of the 
town is notified by the tolling of the church 
bells so that they may kneel and offer prayers 
for the happy repose of the soul of the departed 
one. 

The mass was chanted by the choir whose 
voices were very good. The outburst of sad 
and solemn tones from the powerful organ 
and ding-dong of a number of small bells in 
the sanctuary carries one’s thoughts back to 
the religious ceremony in a country town in 
far away America. The band and bell united 
with the organ and choir to play a dismissal. 
In a few seconds we were passing to the cem- 
etery under the strains of a native air which 
sounded like “Whistling Rufus.” 

We entered the Nasugbu cemetery, which is 
a typical Filipino grave-yard, but from appear- 
ance as well as in reality, is a dead looking 
place. It is considered by the natives as a 
beautiful and well arranged burial ground. 
The grave was similar to the American style 


with the exception of a shelf at the bottom for 
two men to stand upon in receiving and plac- 
ing the coffin. The coffin top was nailed down 
after mother, father, sister and brother had 
taken their last look and kissed the hands of 
the silent one whom they would never see and 
converse with again in this world. The band 
played, “I Guess Fhat Will Hold You For 
A While,” while the casket was being placed 
over the grave, but the band stopped and all 
with bowed heads followed a leader in chant- 
ing while the casket was being lowered and 
placed in the grave. Many friends picked up 
handfuls of dirt, threw it into the grave and 
muttered good wishes for the soul of the per- 
son therein. When the grave was filled, flow- 
ers and shells were placed upon it. The band 
then played a dismissal and all went winding 
their different paths to their little huts. 


You can stand and watch with amazement 
the tender feeling and touching tribute, which 
these poor people lavishly bestow on their de- 
parted friend. Apparently no sorrow touches 
the hearts of the people during the procession, 
but the farewell at the grave produces a visible 
change upon those in attendance, for then the 
love for their kindred and neighbors brings 
tears to their eyes and emotions of extreme 
pains of sorrow in their hearts. 

Nasugbu, Bataugas, P. I. 


Ecstacy 


By AZALIA E. MARTIN 


The poet pens with busy brain 
A joyous little song; 
He reads it o’er and o’er again, 
It cheers his soul along. 
How often a wounded heart it heals, 
To the sad and lone brings mirth, 
But the ecstacy that the poet feels 
Is greater than wealth of earth. 


The sculptor sees in the rugged stone, 
Beauties that few may see, 

He chisels away with his thoughts alone 
To set that beauty free. 

Would the sculptor barter his soul’s delight 
When he views that finished mold, 

For a king’s vast wealth or a monarch’s might 
Or aught that the world might hold? 


Soft music’s strain may charm the ear 
Of the listener all intent, 

Then he seems to feel his heaven near 
And his soul filled with content. 

But he who sets that music free 
Its ecstacy can tell, 

Within his soul there joy can be 

Where the Infinite may dwell. 


Within some household, lone and still, 
Some humble one may move, 
Who quietly doeth the Master’s will 
And every wrong reprove. 
The skilled musician, poet, all, 
May know of higher life; 
But ecstacy rules in this hall, 
This home that knows not strife. 








Finland as a Nation 
By JOHN FOSTER FRAZER 











Norra Esplanad-Gatan, the Principal Street of Helsingfors. 
—From Sterograph Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


In this land of the Finns—leading no- 
where in particular, save to the North Pole— 
is being evolved an interesting study in con- 
stitutionalism. 

On the island-studded shores of Finland 
the wash of the world’s mighty events has 
been beating. For a hundred years this 
region, half-melancholy forest and_half- 
mournful lake, was under the tutelage of its 
big neighbour, Russia, and the czar was sa- 
luted as grand duke. 

But when things were going darkly with 
Britain in South Africa, and England had 
other concerns than the ways of Russia, there 
came from St. Petersburg a stern, relentless 
man, Governor-General Bobrikoff. He pro- 
ceeded to Russianise Finland. Finnish sol- 
diers were sent to the far corners of the Mus- 
covite Empire; Russian soldiers flooded Fin- 


land; newspapers which dared criticism of the 
government of the czar were suppressed; 
Finns who protested found themselves en- 
route for Siberia; others disappeared to for- 
eign lands; no house was free from the pros- 
pect of a sudden visit by gendarmes; desks 
were smashed and furniture ripped in the 
search for incriminating documents. Thirgs 
in turn went black with Russia. There was 
humiliation before Japan on the plains of 
Manchuria; there was rebellion among Rus- 
sian troops within the empire; the great, ugly, 
slothful, proletariat of Russia began to stretch 
and heave and show its teeth. 

Russia’s distress was Finland’s opportunity 
There was sinister whispering of a great up- 
rising. With Russian workers snarling, with 
Russian troops revolting, with Finland in re- 
bellion and Poland surely following suit, 
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what further humiliation would fall to Rus- 
sia? Three bullets fired by a young Finn 
dripped the life out of Bobrikoff, and a fourth 
shot closed the life of the Finn. 


All Finland went on strike last (1905) 
November. It was a nation on_ strike—- 
unique in history. No Finn official worked; 
all government ceased; no banks opened 
its doors; no ships left MHelsingfors, no 
ship entered the harbour; no train ran; 
no telephone tinkled; no shop was opened; 
no policeman was on the streets; no lamps 
were lit; no man went to his employ- 
ment; employers and employed were at one; 
even the sale of drink ceased. The richer 
young men formed themselves into a White 
Guard, and the workers formed themselves 
into a Red Guard, and the two guards joined 
forces, and saw there was no hooligan con- 
duct. 


That strike of the two and a half million 
inhabitants of Finland was a solemn intima- 
tion to a czar that they were not to be treated 
as Russians; that they were determined to 
have a constitution, with Finland governed 
according to Finnish ideas. At the end of a 
week a steamer puffed into Helsingfors Har- 
bour. A general handed to the people the 
manifesto of the czar, yielding their demands. 
Through the funk of Russia Finland, poor, 
neglected little country, stepped into the line 
of countries governed by democracy on consti- 
tutional lines. 


The dotting and crossing of all i’s and t’s 
in the mutual agreement of Russian emperor 
and Finnish people was not concluded till 
May last. Then the constitution bore the 
imperial signature. 


Away with old forms and methods. Fin- 
land is to have, not only manhood, but wom- 
anhood suffrage. Every man and woman in 
the country, having reached the age of twenty- 
four years, is entitled to vote in the selection 
of two hundred members to sit as a single 
chamber, to be called the Diet of the Grand 
Duchy of Finland. The elections are to be 
triennial. Each session will last ninety days, 
and each member of the Diet -will receive 
£56 a session for his services. As much of the 
Finnish population is of immediate Swedish 
descent, both the Finnish and Swedish 
languages will be used. If __five-sixths 
of the members approve a bill, it will become 
law immediately it obtains the approval of 
the emperor grand duke. It cannot possibly 
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become law unless two-thirds of the members 
approve; and even then, if the remaining one- 
third object, it cannot become law until after 
the succeeding general election, when a bare 
majority will suffice for sending it forward 
to the emperor grand duke. The minority is 
to have no reason to complain. There are to 
be equal electoral districts, with a reorganiza- 
tion every ten years. Each elector is to have 
the right of voting for a maximum of three 
candidates. The candidate receiving first 
place receives equal to one vote, the approval 
of the second candidate counts for only half 
a vote, whilst the third has only the third of 
a vote. Thus “the sacred rights of minor- 
ities’ are guarded. The elections are im- 
minent, and Finland is about to set working 
the machine of constitutional government 
with all the latest improvements. 

Yet Finland is not happy. Indeed, Fin- 
land is very unhappy. Something has been 
swallowed which does not agree with her. 
She has the colic, and is beginning to writhe 
with the pain. Or, if I may give a sudden 
twist to simile, she is a Frankenstein who has 
created the monster which threatens to be her 
undoing. 

And here a little sweeping of popular ig- 
norance is necessary. Finland is usually 
associated with Esquimaux and sledges and 
furs and bears. Finland is a country of gen- 
tle undulations, swathed chiefly in pine for- 
est, and broken by hundreds of miles of wide 
lakes and rushing rivers. The winter lasts 
for seven months, and then the land and wa- 
ter are clasped in frost. But the short three 
months of summer are delicious; the woods 
are radiant with flowers, and the stillness of 
the lakes is disturbed by innumerable fish, 
mainly salmon. And Finland is go ahead. 
There is hardly a lake where little steamers 
are not to be seen. Down the rapids come 
floating endless processions of jaunty logs, 
journeying hundreds of miles. The sing of 
countless sawmills is heard in many a pretty 
lake corner. 

In the middle of August I spent several 
days near Jyvaskyla, in the very centre ot Yin- 
land, and, minus the towering mountains, the 
surroundings were like those I have seen in 
the timber regions of British Columbia. The 
big-boned Finns were own brothers to the 
saw-mill hands in Western Canada. The 
trains crawling through the land had timber 
as their cargo. The telephone is everywhere. 
I lay in bed in a second-rate inn, and rung up 
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Helsingfors, the Capital Cit of Finland, from Observatory Hill. 


From Sterograph Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N- Y. 
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a man two hundred miles away. I bade good- 
bye to friends, and on reaching a lake steamer 
telephoned from the steamer itself a second 
good-night, and in the morning, a hundred 
miles off, when the steamer had bumped 
against a little pier in an apparent wilder- 
ness, a switch connection was made and an- 
other chat took place. And there is plenty 
of “life.” At Viborg, where I stayed at the 
hotels in which the members of the Duma 
held midnight session, following ftight from 
Petersburg, after the czar had suppressed Rus- 
sia’s first Parliament, I was able to sit beneath 
the trees within the glimmer of electric lamps 
and have my dinner whilst a passable band 
played Wagner and Tschaikowsky. Here in 
Helsingfors is a “miniature Paris.” Life is 
gay—but it is as a flicker to a searchlight 
compared with the jollity of winter. The 
open-air restaurants, the three or four theatres, 
the two bands playing at either end of the 
main street each afternoon and evening, the 
yachting in the bay, all are inducement to for- 
get that the place is Finland. 

I seek pardon for this tourist description. 
But the description is useful if it clears er- 
roneous impressions, and shows that the in- 
habitants of Finland are not just blubber-lov- 
ing: sluggards of the far north. I have pur- 
posely ‘used the phrase “inhabitants of Fin- 
land” rather than Finns. And here sails into 
sight the first cloud to mar the political hori- 
zon of Finland, which should be serene. 

Before Russia laid a heavy hand on Fin- 
land one hundred years ago, Finland had tor 
four hundred years been under the dominance 
of Sweden. The Finns were little removed 
from barbarians till the Swedes came along. 
The Swedes brought culture and a literature. 
And though the Finns show’ intellectual and 
artistic qualities, the’ nurturing influence has 
been Sweden. ‘Today Swedish is the language 
of the towns and educated classes, whilst Fin- 
nish is to be heard among the peasants in the 
backwoods. 


Finland, however, has been touched by ; 


the fever which is afflicting all small peoples 
—the desire to assert independence of nation- 
ality. Accordingly there is a growing party 
who want to elbow, not only the Swedish 
language, but also the Swedes themselves out 
of the country. There are Finns who can, 
but will not, talk Swedish. There is no rup- 
ture, but rather a chilliness, between the Finns 
and the Swedish-Finns; a campaign is pro- 


‘black lakes has saturated the Finn. 


mulgated to have Finnish alone spoken in the 
Finnish Parliament and law courts, and out 
with any foreign language. All very pa- 
triotic; only it is well not to forget that what 
commercial presperity Finland has to-day is 
entirely owing to Swedes and other foreign- 
ers. ‘The timber trade, which is the life of 
Finland, is almost ertirely under the control 
of people of foreign origin. Huge tracts of 
forest land are bought up with the intention 
of exploiting them in the timber industry. 
The peasant Finn, without reasoning the mat- 
ter, jumps to the conclusion grave injury is 
being done him, that land which ought to be 
his gets into the possession of the foreigners, 
and a sullen anger born of dread encases his 
heart. The Finn wants Finland for himself. 
He loves not to be a toiler for another. He 
has land hunger. Give him a piece of land, 
heavy with scrub and boulders—a stretch 
which an Englishman would regard as waste 
—and he will cut down the one and clear the 
other, build himself a log house, and by 
scrappy agriculture and fishing will get food 
for his family. 

The dree woefulness of the woods and the 
He is 
not homogeneous; he likes his house to be out 
of sight, and the more buried it is and far 
from another house the better is he pleased. 
He is slow of wit and not given to much 
speech, as all men are who live in near com- 
munion with nature; when he sings it is a 
dirge. He ponders. The young men and 
young women, straight-limbed, stalwart, the 
best of Finland, have heard of the United 
States and Canada, and each month thousands 
sail down the Baltic with their hearts in the 
old forsaken land, but their hopes in the far- 
off new land. A day or two ago I saw a 
ship sail. The steerage passengers were all 
emigrants—fine’ young folk. Their friends 
had decked them with flowers, according to 
the custom of the country ; they were shielded 
and garlanded in bright posies, till hardly any 
garb was to be seen. As the hawsers hung 
loose and the propeller churned and the big 
vessel slowly swung off they broke into song 
of love for the motherland, whilst friends 
stood on the quay, dim-eyed and quiver-lipped 
for the strength of Finland was going away— 
never to come back. 

To provide means to induce young peasant 
Finns to stay at home will be one of the 
first problems for the new Parliament. 
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The Market Place at Viborg 
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Peasant proprietorship is the solution agreed 
upon by all. The Finn is poor and cannot 
buy. Though something will be done through 
the agency of state loans, it is clear most land 
must be given free. Indeed, the peasant has 
made up his mind the land must be free, and 
become his entirely, that it is an offense to 
ask him to pay for the ownership of what he 
is convinced is his right as a Finn. The 
state owns immense tracts; no doubt a scheme 
will be framed to give the peasants possession 
of parts capable of agriculture. But the best 
sections of Finland are already in private own- 
ership—mostly people of foreign stock. Cov- 
etous eyes are cast upon these areas, bought 
cheaply years ago and now valuable. “Made 
valuable with your labour,” says the Social 
Democrat to the peasant. 

Here broods the second cloud on Finland’s 
serenity. Like all young countries becoming 
conscious of strength, Finland is tremendously 
democratic. Problems which have made older 
countries ache, the young and glib Social 
Democrats can soon solve! “Finland for the 
Finns, and equality among all men,” is the 
sort of thing which sounds well from the plat- 
form, though it is only the inexperienced who 
imagine the possibility of realisation. But 
it has an effect on the mind of the poor Finn, 
whose main mental fare is socialistic literature 
which he imperfectly digests. So the great 
timber merchants, the buyers of forests, the 
owners of sawmills, the men who have done 
their share in bringing commercial prosperity 
to Finland, are regarded as enemies of the 
country. On Sunday afternoons the red flag 
is hoisted in many a village, and the doctrine 
of spoliation is preached by fervid orators. 


In the towns, especally in Helsingfors, feel- 
ing runs high. When Russia was the enemy, 
White Guards and Red Guards combined. 
When Russia ceased to be the emeny, the Red 
Guard became anarchist. “Down with all 
capitalists” was the creed. The Red Guard, 
numbering 3,000 workmen in Helsingfors, 
now reign by terror. They carry revolvers, 
and shoot at sight. They order strikes and 
kill resisters. They endeavored to compel a 
strike of tramway employes. The frightened 
police stood on one side. The White Guard 
went to protect the tram men, seven of the 
young fellows were killed, and after death 
their faces were stamped on with hob-nailed 
boots. A sorrowing mother was rung up on 
the telephone. “Oh, a telegram has been 
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received saying your son has safely arrived in 
hell” was considered a fine joke. Lying be- 
fore me as I write is a Red Guard cartoon, 
satirising the funeral of the young men. To 
put down the riot the aid of Russian troops 
from the neighborhood fortress of Sveaborg 
had to be requisitioned. The Red Guard are 
now outlawed. But they do not cease from 
troubling. When some weeks ago two thou- 
sand of the troops in Sveaborg revolted against 
the czar, three hundred of the Red Guard 
crossed to one of the island fortresses and 
joined the rebels. They were on Russian ter- 
ritory. When it was a matter of consequence 
there was uproar in Helsingfors. By such 
means is the social revolution advanced. 


So long as Russia was to be daunted the 
people of Finland were united and cohesive. 
Now they have their liberty (instead of set- 
ting about to lay solid foundations for future 
progress) it is class against class—every man 
for himself, and the devil take the hindmost. 
During the last week I have not talked to a 
single man in Finland who has not acknowl- 
edged that Finland is on the verge of civil 
war. A strong man, for the Finns, though 
stubborn to foes, are amenable to men they 
trust, would steady the country. At one time 
dispassionate men looked to Senator Hechelin, 
sometimes called “the Gladstone of Finland.” 
I had the opportunity of a short talk with 
him on a steamer bound for Stockholm—a 
big, grey man, grey-eyed and grey-bearded, he 
reminded me of Mr. A. J. Mundella in his 
later years—imposing in manners, but lack- 
ing in decision. His fellow-countrymen now 
smile upon him as a flatterer of the mob 
rather than a man who can hold Finland 
steady while it is getting used to its legs. 
Most men are convinced a revolution in Rus- 
sia is inevitable. Others, who see further, 
are not so sure. What they do know is that, 
with Finland in a state of anarchy, Russia 
will have a good excuse for interfering, tear- 
ing up the constitution, and again placing Fin- 
land under the rod. Moderate men in Fin- 
land appreciate that the relationship with Rus- 
sia is quite satisfactory. They have protec- 
tion by Russian troops, to which they con- 
tribute neither a man nor a penny. A nat- 
ural dread is that if the Finns allow their 
country to be a hatching-place for Russian 
revolutionary plots, with the communist sec- 
tion taking active part against the Russian 
Government, disagreeable reprisals will be 
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provoked. General sympathy is with the 
revolutionary movement, and for that reason 
the presence of thousands of Russian soldiery 
around Helsingfors is not resented. In a 
mild way they are welcomed, for they are ex- 
pected to be impressed with the happiness of 
Finland under the prospect of a constitutional 
government, and to become advocates for their 
own country pursuing the same path. Dur- 
ing the struggle at Sveaborg—the “Gibraltar 
of the North,” rocky islands parting Helsing- 
fors, so the harbour is entered by a fortress- 
guarded channel—the people of the town 
watched the struggle between the loyal and 
disloyal troops—the firing, the cannonading 
from warships, the explosion of the magazine 
—with the unconcern of spectators at a melo- 
drama. Sveaborg is well battered. When I 
saw it not a window was intact, and cannon- 
balls had made daylight through many of the 
buildings. Supping at the Yacht Club, I 
was shown three bullets in the diningroom 
wall. They were stray shots. The club- 
men regarded them good-humouredly, and 
had a little note beneath. ‘With the compli- 
ments of the Russians.” 

There is no party in Finland desirous of 
setting up an independent minature sover- 
eignty on the plan of Norway. There is, 
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however, some desire for a republic on the 
pattern of Switzerland. The futility of a 

There is no party in Finland desirous of 
setting up an independent minature sover- 
eignty on the plan of Norway. There is, 
however, some desire for a republic on the 
pattern of Switizerland. The futility of a 
standing army is recognized. But the coun- 
try is full of guns and ammunition, brought 
in under the very nose of Russia, carefully 
secreted and ready for civil war in Finland 
or for repelling Russia. The Finns would 
give a good account of themselves in guerilla 
warfare. The country is nigh impossible for 
artillery, and so broken with lake and rapid 
that it would be difficult to maintain lines of 
communication. The Finns will not part 
with their newly-acquired constitutional free- 
dom without a fight. But if there is a feud 
through internal dissensions there is no say- 
ing what they may part with. Last Sunday 
I went to a Lutheran church in the far in- 
terior of Finland, and listened to a political 
sermon. ‘The pastor drew a parallel between 
Judea under the Romans and Finland under 
the Russians. His counsel was that the Finns 
should cease their differences, lest they suffer 
from the invader. It was counsel which the 
mass of Finns are disposed to neglect. 


A QUERY 


By DANIEL B. THOMPSON 


I love to sit in a shady park, 
When evening’s sun is sinking low, 
Amid the landscape’s ruddy glow, 
And hear my spaniel’s honest bark. 


Brave, patient, faithful, gentle friend, 
With pendent ears and snowy breast, 
The shrine of feelings unexpressed, 

My heart to you I would commend. 


I look into your lustrous eyes, 
As soft and clear as some limpid stream, 
And wonder, can the inward gleam 
Bespeak a soul that never dies? 


The agony of feelings mute, 
Of thoughts too deep for human tongue, 
That mock all effort to be sung— 
Is this, too, shared by the stolid brute? 


No stunted growths in Nature’s schemes? 
No cruel tyranny of Fate, 
That fiction base of ancient date, 

To cheat us of our golden dreams? 


And he, “the brute of slight remove,” 
Now sweetly called the Nation’s “child,” 
May he, too, hold a vision wild— 

A humble chance his worth to prove? 


Why toss him, then, as a worthless toy? 
His manhood rights from him why steal ? 
Why take from him fair Freedom’s seal ? 

Why crush the soul of a Negro boy? 
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Every soul has at some 
time felt the wonderful in- 
fluence of music. Its sway 
is universal, from the babe 
who falls asleep under the 
crooning of a mother’s lul- 
laby to the aged man 
whose soul flies into Eter- 
nity on the wings of mel- 
ody, and the King of 
Glory is magnified by the 
Sanctus of the Angels. 

In its essence it is so 
subtle, so pleasing, yet so 
strong that one man has 
boldly declared, “Let me 
write the songs of a peo- 
ple, and I care not who 









The Hebrew could not 
sing because he wept; the 
Negro sang, although he 
wept. The African was 
not permitted to sit by the 
rivers and weep, and as 
proof that he did not hang 
his harp upon the willow, 
the civilized world has 
heard the slave melodies 
from the Sunny South. 

It is not my purpose 
to discuss Jubilee Music 
from a technical stand- 
point, but it is not out of 
place just here to make 
one fundamental observa- 
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makes their laws.” This 
remarkable outburst, doubtless, expresses the 
deepest feelings of mankind. 

The power of music has a greater hold upon 
no man than it has upon the Negro, for song 
is as natural to his soul as breath to his living 
body, and though he may not always sing ac- 
ceptably, he can always make a joyful noise. 

His singing under untoward circumstances 
seems unnatural to everybody save himself, 
and while he most thoroughly sympathizes 
with the sorrow of the Hebrew, still he can- 
not fully comprehend that 137th Psalm, “By 
the Rivers of Babylon, there we sat down; 
yea, we wept, when we remembered Zion. 
We hanged our harps upon the willow in the 
midst thereof, for they that carried us away 
captives required of us a song, and they that 
wasted us, required of us mirth, saying, ‘Sing 
us one of the Songs of Zion.’ How shall we 
sing the Lord’s song in a strange land?” 

Everywhere, at all times, “human sorrows 
touch human hearts,” and especially does a 
bond of sympathy join hearts that have suf- 
fered similar woes, so it is not wonderful that 
this song of Babylonian bondage brings in- 
tense sorrow to the heart of him who bore the 
burden of American slavery. Yet how differ- 
ent was the life of the Negro slave in America 
from the life of the Hebrew slave in Babylon! 


tion. There is no evi- 
dence, not even miscropic 
evidence, that any race save the Ethiopian race 
has had anything to do with the production 
of this music. The bare framework is African, 
as can easily be proved by examining the songs 
of the heathen tribes; the life and spirit are 
American. The religious emotional Negro 
under the load of bondage gave expression to 
his restless, weeping heart, through these out- 
bursts of poetry and song. 

Out of the darkness flashed the light. Even 
as the water lily, pure and sweet, springs 
from the ooze of the slimy pond, so from the 
blackness of the slave life these melodies 
sprang. 

Egyptian darkness was bright noonday com- 
pared to the darkness of the Negro slave, and 
all this latter day talk about the happiness and 
contentment of the slave is either inexcusable 
ignorance, or a culpable effort at gross decep- 
tion; for slavery was horrible in every aspect. 
It was a system that sundered the most sacred 
ties, uprooted the home, tore hearts, and 
crushed humanity. 

It is true that the black man received some 
benefit during the period of slavery, but he 
was benefited in spite of the system. It was 
God making the very wrath of man to praise 
Him. 

While still in the midst of the wreckage of 
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all his earthly hopes, the Negro sang. This, 
Longfellow has made the subject of a touching 
poem, a part of which is as follows: 


Paul and Silas in their prison, 

Sang of Christ the Lord arisen, 

And an earthquake’s arm of might 

Broke their dungeon gates at night. 

But, alas, what holy angel 

Brings the slave this glad evangel ? 

And what earthquake’s arm of might 
Breaks his dungeon gates at night? 

Though no hope of earthly freedom ever 


brightened the life of the slave, though he 
never dreamed of the beautiful things that 
were to be, but on the other hand had accepted 
as his fate, a life of sorrows and tears, still out 
of all this blackness one ray of Faith kept 
open communication with this God, and he felt 
assurance that after earth’s passing years of 
bondage, would come Heaven’s eternal free- 
dom; after earth’s night of weeping, would 
come the endless day of rejoicing. 

So steadfast was he in this Faith that his 
life was a continuous exemplification of that 
declaration of Job, “Though he slay me, yet 
will I trust in Him.” Because of his faith in 
Him, he loved Him, and this faith and this 
love were the burden of all his songs. Not one 
note of anger, nor a single word of hatred, 
not a single longing for revenge can be found 
in their whole scope. Born of eternal virtue, 
they are pure, strong and inspiring; sprung 
frem life itself, they are life-giving. In this 
spirit lies the explanation of the slave’s devo- 
tion to his master’s home. The slave knew he 
was wronged, he knew he was oppressed, but 
he also knew that the Great I Am had said, 
“Vengeance is Mine, I will repay.’”” So while 
he suffered he sang, “Lord, make me more 
patient,’ knowing that if he was patient and 
fainted not, there would be laid up for him 
the starry crown, the long, white robe, the 
golden slippers, the golden harp, and all those 
rewards so necessary to his idea of celestial 
happiness. 

He would never sacrifice these blessings in 
Heaven, to revenge on earth. When his bur- 
den grew to mountain weight and his life was 
all but crushed out, he remembered that some- 
where in Holy Writ there was an invitation 
with a promise, “Come unto me all ye that 
labor, and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest.” Then he drew sweet comfort from 
his own song, “Bye and bye, I’m a-goin’ to lay 
down my heavy load,” and on the wings of 


promise his burden was lifted. The future 
life was his, all in all, and imitating Paul, he 
often cried, “Oh, wretched man, that I am, 
who will deliver poor me?” 

This great stress laid upon the heavenly 
life, with such apparent indifference to the 
earthly life, has been made occasion of some 
witticisms at the Negfo’s expense. That song, 
“You may have all this world, give me Jesus,” 
has been severely criticised by people who 
ought to know better. 

Under the circumstances the Negro was 
wise. He bore heroically such burdens as 
would have driven any other race into skepti- 
cism and infidelity. What was there on earth 
for him? Why should he care for earthly 
things? Gross darkness covered him, but he 
clung to the only hope he had—the Almighty, 
and this was his salvation; and the skeptic, the 
agnostic, the infidel, the atheist—these are as 
rare among Negroes as blizzards in the sunny 
month of June. And where is there a race 
that has been freed from such a bondage with 
as slight degradation as the Negro race? That 
song, “You may have all this world, give me 
Jesus,” was taught by the conditions and cir- 
cumstances of slavery. The circumstances and 
conditions of freedom teach the getting of 
some of this world for the glory of Jesus, and 
as the black man learned what bondage taught, 
we need not fear, he will learn freedom’s les- 
son, too. 

The whole slave life was expressed in his 
songs. 

His sorrows he told in: 

“Nobody knows the trouble I see, 
Nobody knows but Jesus.” 
His determination in: 


“Goin’ to hold out to the end, 
Goin’ to hold out to the end, 
Let trials come as they will come, 
Goin’ to hold out to the end.” 


His faith in that wonderful melody: 
“You may bury me in the East, 
“You may bury me in the West, 

But I’ll hear the trumpet sound 
In’a that morning.” 

And as a climax of the whole matter, he’ 
expressed the passion of his soul, the noblest 
desire of all: 

“Lord, I want to be like Jesus, 
In’a my heart, in’a my heart.” 

He was then confident that when death 

shook his frame, the “Sweet Chariot” would 
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swing low, and he would mount to “Bright 
Mansions Above.” 

The new songs, supposed to be produced un- 
der the inspiration of Freedom, are quite beau- 
tiful for the most part, but the best of them 
do not improve upon the old ones. 

It is a fact that we cannot tell positively 
that any of the music which we call Jubilee 
Songs has been produced since freedom came, 
for they all just grew, we can’t tell when. 
Often we find a song we’ve never heard be- 
fore, and we call it new, when, lo! some aged 
person comes along and tells how he used to 
sing that song before the war. Sometimes this 
person tells how his mother or grandmother 
used to sing it. Of one thing, however, we 
are sure, and that is: All the best of our plan- 
tation melodies were born in bondage. 

These latter day imitations of Jubilee music 
have degenerated into a class of songs that 
have captivated the masses, the ubiquitous, ir- 
repressible coon songs which we must pass by 
with bare dishonorable mention. 

But the same good old songs our fathers 
sang are largely used today, and the freedman 
is gaining the same inspiration, hope and cour- 
age from them, as supported the slave in his 
day of trial. 

There is so much of his life and history in 
them that the Negro’s music of the future 
must find its source in the melodies of the 
past. 

What has this music done for the freed- 
man? It has furnished him in striking form 
the essentials of right living—for they are 
built upon the commandments and promises 
of Holy Wit. They have been sung round 
the world, and because they touched the heart 
of the world, many a Negro youth has had 
the advantage of a Christian education, by 
means of which there has been established the 
Negro home, and to calculate what our music 
has wrought, is but to calculate the power of 
thousands of Christian homes. 

I may be criticised for dwelling upon the 
virtues and keeping silent about the vices of 
the Negro chargcter. If such is the case, my 
defense is simply this: We are discussing the 
plantation melodies, and in them there is no 
vice, for they are based upon God’s Holy 
Word. Were there any occasion to discuss 
the Negro’s vices, I should be too embarrassed 
to make the attempt, for I could not hope to 
vie with those experts who have done it and 
are still doing it so well. 
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Will this music have any important in- 
fluence upon the future of the Negro? Indica- 
tions are that it will. It is going to unify the 
Negro race, and this statement brings up an 
illustration I once saw: Sometime ago, after 
a prolonged and quite unsatisfactory discus- 
sion of the Negro problem, in which the 
Negroes took a prominent part, one of the 
Nashville papers brought out a cartoon. It 
was a great big watermelon. On one end sat 
a black man, which was perfectly natural, and 
on the other sat a white man, which was also 
natural. Under the cartoon were these words, 
“One basis upon which the white man and the 
black man can come together.” 


The one basis upon which all Negroes 
come together is the Negro’s songs, and this 
coming together is his great desideratum. The 
one thing needful is unification. Before am- 
algamation, before deportation, even before 
extermination, there must be unification. There 
is nothing else that can bring Negroes to a 
sense of fraternity and race consciousness as 
these plantation songs can. 

Go to one of our fashionable Negro 
churches, where they sing the music of the 
masters, Mozart, Handel, Mendelssohn and 
other classical composers. The choir performs 
its functions with due diligence; the congrega- 
tion takes it as a matter of course, sometimes 
with pride, and the meeting goes smoothly on. 
Let that same choir start up one of their old 
melodies, then the halt, the lame, the blind, 
the learned, the unlearned, the young, the 
aged, all join in, and then you have real con- 
gregational singing, punctured every now and 
then with an extemporaneous “Hallelujah.” 

It is a hopeful sign that the educated Negro 
is now taking up this music and feeling a pride 
in it. It was not always so, for it reminded 
him too much of slavery and all it meant. 
There was a time when, at Fisk University, 
the very nursery of Jubilee music, the students 
flatly refused to sing these songs. Dear Pro- 
fessor Spence, who loved these songs and these 
students with his whole soul would start 
one of these songs and would have the pain 
of singing a Jubilee solo, for the students 
would sit like statues in ebony, with mouths 
closed as tight as vises. He persevered, how- 
ever, telling the students what a great heritage 
was their’s in these songs, until he led them to 
love them as he did. Now, in that chapel a 
plantation melody is sung every morning as a 
part of our worship, and sometimes as I stand 
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there and listen, I wonder if the choir angelic 
can make sweeter music. 

What is done at Fisk is done at other educa- 
tional institutions and religious centers. Every- 
where, anywhere, they are like messages from 
home; they are the “tie that binds.” And in 
patience, faith and love they are to bind to- 
gether all the fragments of the Ethopian race. 
Then shall this race meet all the requirements 
of a most fastidious civilization and solve all 
the problems which vex us now. Right here in 
the land of our bondage, we will work out 
our salvation—notwithstanding the dictum of 


philosophers and wiseacres that the two races 
cannot live together in peace, because their 


characteristics are so different. 

The white man and the black man can har- 
monize all their differences if each will re- 
member and act upon that commandment of 
the Christ, “As ye would that men would do 
to you, do ye even so to them.” 


With these two races working in harmony, 
who can prophesy what glory awaits our com- 
mon country; the glory of a mighty civiliza- 
tion, and the glory of the world evangelized ? 


Paying Professions for Colored Girls 


By KATHERINE D. TILLMAN 


———eml © BARRED as our girls are from 
‘ many avenues of lucrative em- 
ployment, it is wise for them 
to consider what work is open 
to them and what their chances 
of success are in their chosen 





field. 

Teaching is a paying profession and one 
that is being followed by thousands of our 
young women in the separate schools of the 
south and in the mixed schools of the north, 
east and west. The profession of teaching has, 
aside from other difficulties, this objection: 
if there is a tendency toward a tuberculosis 
condition, the confinement of the school room 
seems to aggravate this tendency, and a per- 
manent breakdown is liable to ensue. A well- 
trained mind, a strong character and a vigor- 
ous pair of lungs, are essential to the highest 
success in the school-room. ‘The salary of a 
teacher is from $25 upward, some earning 
$1,200 a year and more. In teaching, as in 
other professions, in the long run merit goes 
up and mediocrity down. Miss Elizabeth 
Carter, a young colored woman teaching in 
the mixed schools of New Bedford, with al- 
most all of her pupils belonging to the white 
race, and Mrs. Belle Patton teaching in the 
mixed schools of Chicago, are two of the many 
colored women who are efficient, well-paid 
teachers. Often we hear the complaint from 
high school girls that after graduating they 
cannot teach unless they leave home and go 
South, or to some place where separate schools 
are in existence. They come to this conclu- 


sion before making an application for a posi- 
tion at home and, of course, get nothing. I 
do not at present recall an instance where a 
colored girl of moral worth and standing, who 
took the normal course after completing her 
high school course, failed to get a place if she 
made her examination. We miss many good 
things in this life for lack of earnest effort. 
Nursing is a paying profession. This pro- 
fession requires first of all a sound body, a 
fair education and much self-control. Our 
girls take to nursing so easily that it almost 
seems an inheritance from the soft-voiced 
southern “Mammies” of the southland who 
in ante-bellum days and even now are indis- 
pensable in the sick-rooms of the south. The 
apprenticeship in the training schools lasts 
from two to four years and is not very ex- 
pensive. Any colored girl who feels herself 
adapted to this kind of work can secure the 
training by a persistent effort. Hampton In- 
stitute, Tuskegee, Meharry Medical College, 
Howard University, Washington, D. C., 
Douglass Hospital, Kansas City and the well- 
known Provident Hospital at Chicago, are 
the largest and best equipped schools of the 
race. And there are some white institutions 
whose doors are open to colored girls also. 
The trained colored nurse who enters white 
homes on deeds of mercy is a sure wedge in 
the walls of racial prejudice. Her patience 


and skill often cause an entire revulsion of 
feeling in regard to the colored race. Another 
way in which the colored nurse can help to 
solve the problems of race is to assist the col- 
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ored physician in decreasing the mortality 
among our people. She can give wholesome 
advice on “Cleanliness,” “Ventilation,” ‘“San- 
itation” and “Social Purity” that will mean 
the salvation of thousands of the poor and 
neglected homes of our people. The trained 
nurse receives from $15 to $25 and $40 a 
week, and more according to the wealth of 
her patients. 

Dress-making and tailoring are good paying 
professions for colored girls. The colored 
girl who can do first class work in either or 
both of these trades can get all the work she 
wishes from both white and black patrons. It 
is the dress-maker who botches and can 
neither fit or finish off her work well that has 
to sew cheaply and seldom gets the second 
trial from the same customer. As willing as 
most colored women are to patronize their 
“own color,” they cannot afford to have their 
goods spoiled. The girl aspiring to be a dress- 
maker or ladies’ tailor should learn from a 
good school or shop and practice on her own 
school clothes first. Dress-makers earn—some 
of them—five dollars a week, others hundreds, 
according to the amount of work accom- 
plished and the class of people for whom they 
sew. Colored girls sewing by the day earn 
from fifty cents a day to three dollars a day 
and their lunch. 

Millinery is proving a paying profession for 
colored women. Our women often buy ex- 
pensive hats when they have nothing to wear 
with them. The progressive colored milliner 
studies the features, complexion and prospec- 
tive gowns of her customers and makes her 
hat to harmonize with these. In Chicago and 
other large cities some of our women are run- 
ning successful stores, while an ever-increas- 
ing number of women are doing parlor mil- 
linery. Other milliners earn fair salaries by 
going from place to place teaching classes in 
millinery. One parlor milliner who devotes 
only a part of her time to hat-making, earned 
for some time $18 a week. 


Hair-dressing, hair manufacturing, mani- 
curing and chiropody afford paying employ- 
ment to many colored girls. Hair-work seems 
to be pleasant and profitable and those run- 
ning first-class shops and those doing “satchel 
trade’’ from house to house earn good salaries 
and wages and form valuable acquaintances 
among the wealthy class of white people. 
Colored girls can often get into white shops 
as apprentices and receive their trade in this 


way without any cash expense to them. Some 
colored hair-dressers earn a good living by 
giving scalp treatments to colored women’s 
heads. Splendid results often come from 
these treatments and a nice growth of soft 
healthy hair replaces the short, harsh hair of 
former days. Then there is the much criti- 
cised “Hair Straightener” for whom, when 
she thoroughly understands her business as 
some of them do, I have the greatest respect. 
Colored women have a very natural and 
womanly desire to have “good hair,” and if 
this can be obtained by healthy artificial 
methods, they are wise to take advantage of 
them. ., 

Domestic science is and will continue to be 
one of the best paying of all of the professions 
open to our girls. The skilled cook is in con- 
stant demand and at excellent wages. There 
are not many who earn a thousand a year, as 
does the French chef of an American million- 
aire, whose name I do not recall; still cooking 
pays well. 


“We may live without friends; 
We may live without books, 
But civilized man 
Cannot live without cooks.” 


In St. Louis, at the World’s Fair, I met a 
young colored woman who was employed as 
a demonstrator of white cottolene, by the N. 
K. Fairbanks Co., at a salary of $40 a week! 
In Chicago in Siegel & Cooper’s mammoth de- 
partment store a colored girl is employed to 
demonstrate the finest brand of goods carried 
by the house. At the famous Paris exposition 
a colored woman went from the United States 
to Paris to demonstrate the uses of corn. 
Aside from positions as teachers of cooking in 
schools and private classes, as cooks in cafes 
and boarding houses, good wages and comfort- 
able homes may be obtained as cooks in 
wealthy private families. In Colorado Springs 
women cooks earn from $20 to $35 a month. 
Indeed, cooking may well be classed among 
the fine arts and it is a profession that one 
can always be improving in. Every colored 
girl, whether compelled to earn her own liv- 
ing or not, should pride herself upon being 
able to serve an appetizing meal. If the girls 
need a stimulus in that direction, perhaps it 
will be well to remind them of the old adage: 
“The shortest road to a man’s heart is through 
his stomach.” 

Courses in domestic science may be taken in 
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almost any city now through the women’s 
clubs. 

Catering is an excellent profession, but re- 
quires more executive ability than is required 
of a mere cook. I knew a colored woman in 
Chicago who went to the homes of her white 
patrons and charged each one $5 for prepar- 
ing and serving a party luncheon or dinner 
and clearing up everything. This woman 
sometimes earned $60 a month, and had part 
of her time to herself. This woman was 
pleasant-mannered, very neat in her dress, and 
a perfect cook—items that are never over- 
looked by employers. 

All branches of house work pay well to 
those who take the pains to give satisfaction 
in their work and make ‘it a rule never to 
slight a single task. The demand for compe- 
tent girls in this field of work is always 
greater than the supply. Colored girls are apt 
to shrink from domestic service, while the 
German, Irish and Swede girls crowd into 
them, learn quickly and begin to start a bank 


account, looking toward an independent old 
age. 

Canvassing for first class papers, magazines 
or useful articles pays well to the stout-hearted 


girl who starts out with the determination to 
sell her goods. 


In conclusion, home-making is perhaps the 
best paying profession of all and this is the 
goal toward which every girl’s heart naturally 
turns. To be the presiding genius over some 
good man’s heart and home, ah! this is a pro- 
fession worth while; for here may be found 
a place for all of the best that is in us. This 
profession also requires skill and it, too, is one 
of those in which one can be constantly learn- 
ing; and there is none that brings sweeter re- 
ward. 


“For home-keeping hearts are happiest.” 

To this profession the girl should bring 
love, courage, strength and patience and from 
these she will receive wisdom, love, reverence 
and happiness, 





The Supreme Court and the Negro 


By VERE GOLDTHWAITE 


NE of the most important ques- 
tions for the modern Sociol- 
ogist is the adequate solution of 
the so-called “Negro Problem” 
of the South. Here the phil- 
osophical student of Sociology 

will find ample room for prolonged specula- 

tion. 

The subject has just been given a new im- 
portance by the action of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, in bringing before it cer- 
tain white citizens of the South to answer for 
contempt in the lynching of a Negro prisoner 
whose case was actually pending before that 
tribunal at the time? This action on the part 
of the Court has probably no parallel in Ju- 
dicial history. 

The Negro who had been tried and con- 
victed in Tennessee brought a writ of error 
to the Supreme Court of the United States 
asking to have his case reviewed by that 
tribunal on the ground that his conviction was 
not justified by law. The Supreme Court 
granted the writ and ordered the record to be 
certified up for examination. The granting of 





this writ acted as a stay of proceedings in the 
court below and it then became the duty of the 
authorities to keep the prisoner in confinement 
until his rights had been determined by the 
Supreme Court: but instead of doing this, the 
Sheriff and other persons whose duty it was 
to protect the prisoner, took him, it is i'eged, 
forcibly and violently from the jail and 1. nged 
him before that Court had time to decide 
whether his conviction was legal or otherwise. 
Upon learning this, Mr. Moody, the Attor- 
ney General of the United States, appeared 
before the bar of the Supreme Court and 
asked that body to have the alleged offenders 
brought in for contempt. The Court promptly 
granted the request and immediately issued an 
order of notice directed to the several alleged 
offenders commanding them to appear before 
it on a day named therein and show cause, if 
any they had, why they should not be severally 
held for contempt ard punished accordingly. 
Their trial will be in order at the next sitting 
of the Court, and the result, it is needless to 
say, will be received with great interest. 
That the step is an important one is ap- 
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parent. It will probably give rise to another 
strong claim for a trial by jury in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, a proceed- 
ing not had in that tribunal for nearly a hun- 
dred years. Should a jury be allowed, the 
verdict might be “not guilty,” and the whole 
proceeding end in a farce in which the dignity 
of the Supreme Court would be slighted and 
its authority very much weakened. On the 
other hand, should the Court determine the 
facts without a jury and punish arbitrarily it 
might be accused of assuming a power not con- 
templated by the provisions of law creating it 
and Congress would again be called upon to 
curtail its powers by appropriate legislation. 
Whatever happens will be interesting. But it 
is more likely the defendants will contend that 
the Supreme Court has no jurisdiction since 
the act regulating its power to punish for con- 
tempt provides that such power shall not ex- 
tend to any case except to acts of “persons 
done in the presence of the Court or so near 
thereto as to obstruct the administration of 
justice.” 

However, the incident may well be said to 
mark a new epoch in the history of the Negro 
race in America and when contrasted with the 
Dred Scott decision, makes the reader of Judi- 
cial History fairly gasp for breath. In that 
case it was solemnly declared that a free and 
living Negro had no rights that a white man 
was bound to respect; and now we find the 
same court exercising its highest judicial pre- 
rogative because of an injustice alleged to have 
been done a member of that race now deaa. 
This certainly shows a change of front. 

But the change has not been occasioned by a 
single circumstance. ‘The case in question is 
one of many such in the Southern states. It 
should not, in its larger aspects, be construed 
alone, but taken with others of a similar na- 
ture, should be studied with a view to finding 
an effectual remedy for the evils we have long 
been seeking to avoid. 

That the relations of the races in the South 
are very unsatisfactory is beyond question. 
That the relation between the sexes of the 
two races is also very unsatisfactory is likewise 
true. But the question naturally presents it- 
self, Why should they be so? Why should 
such conditions exist? Why should self-re- 
specting men of the South take from the cus- 
tody of the law a helpless, trembling mortal, 
and hang or burn him until he is dead? What 
deep seated animosity lies hidden like a coiled 


serpent in the otherwise tender heart .of the 
naturally generous South! Why is the South- 
ern Negro made the victim of such blind, 
unreasoning fury? Is he beyond reformation, 
or is he unworthy of it? What is his offence? 
What the cause and what the remedy? 

These questions have puzzled the best 
thinkers of our generation, but they are still 
unanswered. Much has been said and much 
written on the subject but no one has ade- 
quately treated the matter from a purely scien- 
tific standpoint. Considering the subject from 
such a standpoint may we not begin with the 
three following propositions: 

First. Nothing in nature happens without 
a cause. 

Second. The cause of everything that hap- 
pens may be found in nature, and 

Third. Man is, or may become, capable of 
ascertaining that cause and explaining it with- 
out going beyond the limits of nature. 

In other words, the Universe is governed 
by law, and the law that governs the Universe 
is the law of cause and effect. Nothing hap- 
pens without a cause, and the cause of every- 
thing that happens may be found within the 
limits of nature by the renewed efforts of man- 
kind. Applying this principle, if the Southern 
Negro commits the crime with which he is 
repeatedly charged, there must be a cause for 
it. “The cause must be natural and capable of 
human ascertainment. What then is the cause 
and how can it be found? To this inquiry 
Science gives the only answer. According to 
the laws that govern pre-natal conditions, 
every thought, every desire, every impulse the 
father and mother have from the time of con- 
ception until birth is or may be; inherited by 
the child, and accordingly if the predominating 
sentiment of the father and mother, or possi- 
bly of either, at this period be immoral, the 
child may inherit that propensity and it will 
appear in his after life. 

If then the circumstances attending the 
conception and birth of every Negro accused 
of, or addicted to this form of vice, could be 
accurately traced out, the reason for his crime 
might be adequately explained and the remedy 
found. 


Probably not a single instance would be 
found in which it did not appear that at the 
time referred to either the father or mother 
of the accused or both, were actuated by senti- 
ments highly immoral in their nature and in 
every way hurtful and degrading. 
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It would probably appear that many of the 
white race, both before and since the days of 
slavery, mingled their blood with that of the 
colored race in the most thoughtless and un- 
feeling manner and that all the Negroes ac- 
cused of this crime, have been the result of 
such contact between white, or partially white 
men, and colored or partially colored women. 
At any rate, it is claimed by the colored peo- 
ple that, “The Negro brute is the product of 
the white man’s gambling hells, low dives and 
saloons, where he is dehumanized, brutalized 
and licensed to go throtigh the land, a de- 
mented brute, to commit outrages upon fair 
women.” If this is true, it furnishes a key 
to the solution of the problem. 


It must now be remembered that the crime 
under discussion may be and often is accom- 
plished without force. Therefore, the white 
man who, by reason of his authority or man- 
ner, intimidates a Negro girl, so that her phy- 
sical but not her mental power submits, is as 
guilty of the nameless crime, as the unlettered 
Negro who accompanies his act with physical 
force and violence. The object sought and the 
end attained is the same in both cases, and the 
punishment should also be the same. Accord- 
ingly, if a white man knows a colored girl un- 
der such conditions and if a child is thereafter 
born, who, growing up inherits the shameful 
impulse of his father and in time commits the 
crime upon his father’s sister, is he not doing 
to that man’s sister exactly what that man did 
to his mother, with but this difference that 
there is some excuse for the unlettered Negro, 
while there is absolutely none for the white 
man? ‘Troubles, like chickens, come home 
to roost,” and we should remember that ac- 
tions, whether good or bad, have consequences, 
and that the consequences of a bad action can- 
not be avoided. “They are the invisible police, 
the unseen avengers that no gold can bribe 
and no power awe.” If then we desire the 
men of another race or country to have respect 
for our women, we must first learn to have 
respect for theirs, and we must have the same 
degree of respect for theirs that we expect 
them to have for ours—and we must show it. 

The mixing of these races, at least in such 
manner as has been heretofore done and prac- 
ticed in the South, is the worst crime against 
nature. It does not whiten the black—but 
it does blacken the white man or woman. We 
cannot make the black man white through his 
blood—but through his soul. Besides he 


should not be encouraged in an attempt to 
unrace himself. “The Negro must remain a 
Negro.” He should remain a Negro, and as 
a Negro aid in the reformation not only of 
his own race, but of others. ‘He must not be 
ashamed of his peculiar features” nor of the 
history of his race—what there is of it—be- 
cause, in the first place, he is not responsible 
for either, and in the second, he has probably 
done as well as any other race would have 
done under like conditions. He must grow 
and develop by faith in himself and his powers, 
not as a distorted creature sharing in the blood 
and folly of two races, and the true virtues of 
neither, but as a full blooded Negro—succeed- 
ing by nature to such of the virtues as belong 
exclusively to that race—and giving to that 
race alone, credit for whatever there may be 
of lofty purpose or grand achievement in his 
life or history. 

“Let him straighten the kinks on the inside, 
whiten his face through his heart, adorn his 
physical features through his intelligence, mag- 
nify and exalt himself into the admiration of 
the civilized world,” and to this end let the 
white man render him every assistance. Both 
should be educated, both the Negro and the 
white man. When this is done the problem 
will be solved. 

The problem is one of ignorance: educa- 
tion is the remedy. If the men and women of 
the South, white as well as black, were but 
made to realize that the laws of nature cannot 
be defied with impunity: that we reap what 
we sow even in this life, and if they but lived 
according to the highest dictates of their own 
conscience and the simplest rules of natural 
law, the evils that have so long puzzled the 
thinkers on this subject would disappear. 
Wisdom is the science of happiness, and edu- 
cation is the art of training the faculties to the 
perception of wisdom. In other words, wis- 
dom is only to be found in a knowledge of 
nature, and education, in its best sense, is the 
training of the heart and brain to adopt and 
follow the simple rules and principles laid 
down by nature for the orderly government of 
mankind. That such an education can be 
given to the Negro in proper proportion is un- 
doubted, and that it should be given is certain. 
So far as we come short of this as a nation, 
just so far short of greater possibilities do we 
bring the coming generation of men. Nor is 


this education wholly a matter of schools. 
It should be lived as well as taught. 


It is a 
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matter for the home life of the average man 
and woman, white as well as black. Whoever 
knows this should both teach and live it. No 
one can be unwilling to learn, though many 
may, after they know, be unwilling to obey. 
Nature, no less than the law, excuses none for 
ignorance, but all ignorance is capable of 
elimination. 

There is another point. The Southern Ne- 
gro has been accused of habitual thievery. It 
is said one cannot break him of the habit of 
stealing. Let us be equally fair in our dis- 
cussion of this phase, and in searching out the 
cause of this objectionable feature of the Ne- 
gro’s character, ascertain if that too is not a 
heritage from the white man. We cannot 
expect from an untaught race more learning, 
nor more virtue, than we ourselves possess. If 
then we go to the shores of a foreign country 
and there set before the innocent inhabitants 
of that country the most hideous example of 
theft the world has ever known—can we rea- 
sonably expect that race to afterward teach us 
the virtue we have thus prostituted? Is it not 
true that if the Southern Negro steals, that 
crime also has been taught him by the white 
man and is perpetuated by the conditions with 
which the white man forcibly surrounds him 
and from which he is obliged to derive his 
thought and action? 

Man, whether white or black, is the result 
of all that he has thought and he will be the 
result of all that he has, together with all that 
he may hereafter think. Thought then makes 
the man and want of it, the fellow. It is of 
the utmost importance, therefore, that the 
thought of the world should be free and pure. 
How far the thought of the Negro has been 
made free and pure by the aid or influence of 
the white man, will be seen from the sur- 
roundings of. the former, superinduced by the 
actions and influence of the latter. No one 
will dispute that there is a prejudice against 
the colored race in this country and where 
prejudice is—justice is not. 

Prejudice is “The Spider of the mind” and 
weaves cobwebs in the brain. This is shown 
both by our state and national laws. When 
the infant colonies rose up in their righteous 
indignation against the tyrannical laws of an 
idiot King they justified their spirited rebel- 
lion by declaring that all men were by nature 
equally entitled to life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness, but the moment the Goddess of 
Success touched with her magic wand the 


crown of their resistance and victory in all 
her magnificent glory perched upon the virgin 
banner of the so-called free they promptly 
changed that noble declaration of equal rights 
to all, and basely interpolated the word 
“white.” That was the first great injustice, 
the first great blund@r and for that blunder 
a succeeding generation paid a mighty pen- 
alty. Are we as a nation to learn nothing 
from the errors of our past? Must we con- 
tinue to expect more virtue in the precepts of 
another race, than we show in the practice of 
our own? Nothing is plainer than that if we 
expect the Negro to obey the laws and imitate 


‘Justice, we must ourselves set the example. 


The more so because we reserve to ourselves 
the sole right to make the laws, and again at 
pleasure to abolish them. What would be the 
condition of affairs if this right was suddenly 
transferred to the Negro? Suppose the Negro 
was suddenly given the power to make the 
laws for the government of the white man? 
What laws would he make? Would he allow 
the white man to share in the making of 
them? Would he make for our government 
the hideous and revolting laws we have made 
for his? “The test of greatness is the use of 
power.” Had he the power to make the laws, 
would he not by that test prove himself the 
greater man of the two? This at least is an 
interesting inquiry, the more so because it may 
some day come true. 


According to all known history, black, 
brown or red races once inhabited and ruled 
this continent and if, as we are told, history 
repeats itself, they may some day inhabit and 
control it again. It may be that the time is 
not far distant when the brown, black and 
red races of the world will combine to resist 
the ourtageous encroachments that have 
marked, to such an extent, the entire history 
of the white races and it is not unlikely that 
the recent magnificent resistance of the Japan- 
ese government to further encroachments of 
the Russian Empire may prove to be the be- 
ginning of such a combination. However, it 
is not because of fear or even of diplomacy, 
that the white races should treat the other 
races of the world with nicer consideration— 
but because of justice—justice that has been 
rightly called “the only worship.” No ques- 
tion can be considered definitely settled until 
it has been settled according to the principles 
of justice. When the Constitution of the 
United States was adopted after a prolonged 
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debate in the convention that framed it and 
slavery was said to be safely housed within the 
four corners of that immortal instrument, it 
was supposed that the question of slavery on 
this continent was forever settled; but it was 
not. Nor will the question we are now dis- 
cussing be finally or definitely settled until the 
golden scales of justice “on which are weighed 


the atom and the star’’ shall have been poised 
and balanced in eternal calm, by the unerring 
hand of time and man, guided by the known 
rules of simplest principles of natural justice 
shall have separated the gold from the dross 
in the crucible of an honest heart and an in- 
telligent brain. 


Biography 


By WILLIAM PICKENS 


|AN is history. Of course we 
sometimes speak of Natural 
History, and of the history of 
music, of religion, of the cot- 
ton gin or of the plow,—but 

A sum of the individual biographies of a 
people or nation would be a complete list of 
the historical facts of that nation or people. 
And the Philosophy of History would have to 
do with the chief causes and effects of these 
phenomena. 

History in its stricter sense is the record of 
the group; biography is the record of the in- 
dividual life. History deals with the devel- 
opment of principles; biography with that of 
character. History can be written without 
the mention of a single proper name. The 
Elder Cato did this: He simply names the 
office and not the man,—saying that the con- 
sul, the general or the senate did this or that. 
Biography must be more definite. 

Biography is as old as history, and perhaps 
much older. What are those old myths 
about Osiris, Uranus, Jupiter, Mars, Hercu- 
les, Orpheus, and Oden,—what are they but 
the records of great men’s lives written in tra- 
dition and handed down orally from genera- 
tion to generation distorted by the treachery 
of the memory and magnified by the boldness 
of the imagination ? 

And when we come to written history there 
are the biographical accounts of Abraham and 
Moses, of Joseph and Ruth. 

In what sort of characters has the biograph- 
er of different ages been interested? The an- 
cient writer dealt chiefly with philosophers 
and military statesmen; the medieval writer 
with saints and religious heroes; the modern 
writer deals with literary men, missionaries, 








and countless nobodies. Hardly any man or 
woman now-a-days, whose accomplishments 
are a little in excess of the average of common 
mortals, is allowed to die in peace. And oh! 
the voluminous and imposing autobiographies! 

Owing to a natural curiosity to know one’s 
fellows’ private affairs biography is the most 
attractive form of literature,—especially that 
merely descriptive biography which simply 
relates the interesting facts of life with no at- 
tempt at an explanation or a philosophy. 
Then there is the more pretentious descriptive- 
critical biography which, when it takes up a 
life, attempts to show us just how the environ- 
ment produced that character and just exactly 
what was the total and particular effect of 
that character upon its age and environment. 
Sometimes it dares even further and tries to 
become scientific. There is a heap of ‘“‘stretch- 
ing” in this style of biography. 

The best biographies are perhaps those 
which set before us the characters, even more 
than the histories, of their subjects. They 
leave on our minds a great total impression of 
a particular character, rather than of a man 
in his relation to certain events. 


We shall write some “Little Biographies.’ 
We should prefer to call them by the less pre 
tentious name of “Little Lives.” In short 
sketches we must be summary; we can only 
give what seems to us to be interesing. We 
might dwell upon one phase of one character 
and a different phase of another; and some- 
times we might be guilty of finding some 
events or event of the life more interesting 
than the character. We hate monotony and 


hope the kind reader will find our method in 
teresting. 
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Whom shall we write about’ That ques- 
tion cannot be answered in a sentence; we 
ourself cannot know until we have written. 
We shall confine ourself to no class or color, 
the Negroes will perhaps interest us most of- 
ten. We shall look at both the dead and the 
living, though perhaps most often at the liv- 
ing. Let us put wreathes upon the brows of 
the living, and let the dead past bury its dead. 

We can get more encouragement from the 
lives that are than from the lives that have 
been; for the lives that are show us what is 
possible for us here and now. ‘The life that 
has been was in a different, sometimes a very 
different, environment,—and may not be pos- 
sible in our environment. But the life that 
is, is all-powerful as an exemplary. The pres- 
ent is more encouraging than the past. 

Again, upon Negroes the noble lives of 
other Negroes have the greatest influence. I 
would not be so narrow as to ignore the kin- 
ship of all the noble spirits of the world of 
whatever race. But there is no way around a 
fact, be it good or bad. And when I say that 
an ideal Negro character has more motive 
power in the lives of Negroes, I am not argu- 
ing a theory, I am simply stating a fact, re- 
gardless of whether it is good or bad, desirable 
or undesirable. The life of George Washing- 
ton appeals to the heart of any man; so does 
he life of Toussaint L’Ouverture. But the 
life of the latter appeals to the heart of a 
black man as the life of the former cannot. 
You might say, “But it ought not to be so.” 
I only reply, “But it is.” 

This phenomenon, of course, has its causes; 
they are irremovable causes, and are too evi- 
dent to intelligent people to demand enumera- 
tion and discussion here. I suppose that, for 
similar reasons, the accomplishments of 
Goethe are. a degree more inspiring to a 
German youth than are the works of Brown- 
ing. 

But whom will we mean when we say 
“Negroes”? Here science must pay homage 
to the power of custom and designate by this 
word quite a heterogeneous mass and mixture 
of blood and feature. Many people who be- 
long by an overwhelming preponderance of 
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blood to the Caucasian race, are designated 
“Negroes.” If a Caucasian has one drop of 
Negro blood the laws of the South consider 
him a whole Negro. In this respect it would 
seem that the blood of the American Negro 
is much like the blood of Christ: it only takes 
one drop to make You whole. 

Some men are termed Negro in the South 
whose color or hair or other physiognomy a 
“Berliner” ethnologist could not find an Afri- 
can trace. The term connotes every human 
color and every feature under the sun; or we 
should have to say it is colorless and feature- 
less. ‘The only question is, has the person un- 
der consideration had the all-powerful Ne- 
gro blood anywhere in the direct line of his 
ancestry to the remotest recollection of men. 

This greatly modifies the original meaning 
of the word, and makes it a mere name of 
designation and in no wise a term of descrip- 
tion. There has been much fruitless discus- 
sion as to whether “Negro” is more appro- 
priate than “Colored Man,” or “Afro-Ameri- 
can’, etc., etc. As a mere name what differ- 
ence does it make? Names are largely a 
matter of taste; few people name one boy AIl- 
fred and the other Amos because the one word 
happens to mean “good counsellor” and the 
other “courageous.” The word Caucasian is 
no better off than the word Negro. Both are 
scientifically inapplicable to the mixed groups 
which they designate. Both are designatory 
rather than descriptive. As one faces a Negro 
audience and beholds the motley array of col- 
ors and the endless variety of features, if he 
wishes to be squeamishly scientific he had bet- 
ter address them as “Afro-Anglo-Saxons.” 

In these biographies, as elsewhere, we shall 
prefer the word Negro, as being less cumber- 
some, just as honorable and more international 
than any of the others. And if our sketches 
do not appear uninterruptedly from month to 
month, the kind reader will be patient in the 
consideration that we are paying the first 
claims on our time and energy in another and 
equally delightful field of endeavor. 


TALLADEGA COLLEGE. 
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By FLORENCE LEWIS BENTLEY 


that Owen Wister’s last book, 
Lady Baltimore, is delightful and full of in- 
terest, from cover to cover, is to add no new 
note to the appreciation which is always ac- 
corded the works of this accomplished Phil- 


To 


say 


adelphian. In this last book, however, there 
is an artistic completeness, an alluring charm 
of material and treatment which makes it 
easily the best thing that Mr. Wister has done 
up to the present time. 

Mr. Wister has laid his story, not in the 
west, as in his other novels, but in the south, 
“in the most appealing, the most lovely, the 
most wistful city in America”—a city whose 
identity is but thinly veiled under the name of 
Kings-Port,—“King’s Port the retrospective, 
King’s Port the belated.” The story of this 
quiet, historic town, with its soft sea air and 
old-fashioned rose gardens, its gracious old 
ladies, its manners and customs belonging to 
an era long since dead and gone, is pictured 
with such consummate skill that the reader 
is completely captured by its alluring charm, 
just as the writer evidently was; and though 
some of us will take exception to certain of 
Mr. Wister’s views, there are few who will 
not feel a touch of that sympathy and admira- 
tion which he so gracefully expresses. 

“This King’s Port, this little city of Oblivion, 
held, shut in with its lavenders and pressed-rose 
memories, a handful of people who were like that 
great society of the world, the high society of dis- 
tinguished men and women who exist no more, 
but who touched history with a light hand and 
left their mark upon it in a host of memories and 
letters that we read today with a starved and 
home-sick longing in the midst of our sullen welter 
of democracy. With its silent houses and gar- 
dens, its silent streets, its silent vistas of the blue 
water in the sunshine, this beautiful sad place was 
winning my heart and making it ache. Nowhere 
else in America such charm, such character, such 
true elegance as here—and nowhere else such an 
overwhelming sense of finality!—the doom of a 
civilization founded upon a crime.” 


It is in this place of arrested development, 
this charming, sleepy museum of precious an- 
tiques, that Mr. Wister chooses to launch 
forth some opinions and conclusions concern- 
ing the Negro. Of course no story of the 
South (or of the North, either, it seems, now- 
a-days) can well escape the invasion of this 
topic. It is also well to keep in mind the fact 
that it is not always those who are most compe- 
tent to speak on this subject, who do so in 
public print. When, however, the bright girl 
in the book exclaims, 

“Oh, you musn’t accept us because of our 
ancestors. That’s how we've been accepting 
ourselves, and only look where we are in the 
race!” 

And when John Mayrant, who was “of 
the new generation, since the war,” says of his 
relatives and neighbors, 

“When slavery stopped, they stopped, you 
see, just like a clock. Their hand points to 
1865—it has never moved a moment since,” 
—one wonders why a man of Mr. Wister’s 
usual intelligence should choose to sit among 
these ghosts of the past (however great their 
charm) and form his judgments on a live 
question which belongs to the very last minute 
of his own generation. 

And those opinions? What was to be ex- 
pected under the circumstances. Giving the 
ballot to the freedmen was a mistake; educa- 
tion of a higher order very injudicious ; and— 
by inference—the old-time servile darkey is 
much to be preferred to his grandson whom 
the author in this case ruthlessly made a 
drunkard. ‘That clear sense of proportion, 
which is such an enjoyable part of Owen Wis- 
ter, seerns to have left him in this instance. 
To take an old house servant and a young 
degenerate and draw from them conclusions 
which are to be applied to ten million people 
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is not what we had a right to expect from one 
who has shown the breadth of view and san- 
ity of judgment which we have hitherto found 
in Mr. Wister. In the course of history— 
even Philadelphia history—grandsons have 
been known to fall below the moral standards 
of their forbears, yet even the strict Quakers 
have never made that a plea for making class 
in education, or of denying free citizens the 
use of the ballot. Those excellent men knew 
well that there are grandsons and grandsons, 
and that there is every variety of intelligence 
and morality between these and those. 

A most delightful love story, like a delicate 
chain, holds together the happenings at King’s 
Port. The whole story, indeed, is as frag- 
rant and sweet as one of the dear old gardens 
of the place. While enjoying its delicate 
charm, one almost forgives Mr. Wister for 
what seems a very tactless treatment of a sub- 
ject that has assumed proportions greater than 
he seems to know (and he says himself that 
tact should be one of the cardinal virtues.) 

It is perhaps asking too much of one man 
to be perfect in all respects, and when a writ- 
er makes such excellent literature as does Mr. 
Wister (some of those talks at the breakfast 
table the Autocrat himself never excelled) we 
should not be disappointed if his sociology is a 
little shaky and his humanity apparently 
slightly atrophied. Let us be thankful for his 
one gift which adds so much to the happiness 
of his fellows. It is only natural, however, 
for some of us to wish that he would refrain 
from touching on that thing with which he 
seems to be so imperfectly acquainted. “A 
little learning is a dangerous thing,” the poet 
says, especially in regard to this so-called 
Problem, we take the liberty to add. It is 
far wiser—not to say more humane—to 
“drink deep,” or refrain entirely from draw- 
ing conclusions from insufficient premises— 
and printing them in books. 

(Lady Baltimore, by Owen Wister. Mce- 
Millan Company, New York.) 


* * 


“What a Woman Did,” by Charles Gatch- 
ell is a story of how a woman saved the life 
and happiness of a husband threatened by con- 
sumption. The story derives its chief interest 
from the fact that a very usual crisis in the 
life of the consumptive poor is met and over- 
come by the resourceful ingenuity and cour- 
age of a devoted woman. ‘You must give up 
your work and go out West,” says the physi- 
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cian. How many men and women at the ap- 
proach of the White Terror, hear that sen- 
tence, and because of lack of means or home 
responsibilities are forced to stay in their 
places and die in harness—or, if they manage 
to go, suffer in their new surroundings from 
lack of loving care. The brave little woman 
in Dr. Gatchell’s book took fate in her own 
hands. She rented her little flat, bought an 
old covered wagon and a horse. Then with 
her husband, her baby and her dog she trav- 
elled to the far northern woods and spent a 
summer in camp and journeying about in the 
open air. 

How she did all this with a very little mon- 
ey and the pleasant adventures and delight- 
ful experiences which came to them must be 
read to be fully enjoyed. How she fitted up 
an outer room for her husband when they re- 
turned to their home, so that he would not 
lose the health gained in the woods, should be 
very helpful to those puzzled by the problem 
of getting open air treatment in city homes. 

Because of the present wide-spread interest 
in the out-of-door treatment of tuberculosis, 
Dr. Gatchell’s book is very timely. Many 
who would not read special books on the sub- 
ject would read this charming book for its 
story, and in the meanwhile be gaining some 
valuable information. The illustrations are 
many and beautiful. 

(What a Woman Did, by Charles Gat- 
chell. Era Publishing Company, Chicago.) 


. * * 


It is a happy fortune which gives us 
The Horizon when the Moon is taken 
away. It seems, too, that we are fated to 
be astronomical. Let us then hope that the 
new name is not only appropriate but prophet- 
ic. "The Moon, in the very nature of things, 
had to go down, but let the old world wag as 
it will, a Horizon must ever be there—and the 
higher we mount the more we see of it. 

The Horizon, a journal of the color line, 
owned by W. E. B. Du Bois, F. H. M. Mur- 
ray, and L. M. Hershaw, who write it, type 
it and print it, at their shop near 609 
Eff street, northwest, Washington, D. C.” 
This is the legend on the title page of a little 
magazine which in its January number comes 
before the world. In form and make-up, it 
reminds strongly of our friend, the Philistine 
—which means that materially it is very good, 
indeed ; but in its spirit and essence it indicates 
none but the three bright courageous men 
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who are its makers and sponsors. If the trio 
keep up the standard of this first issue, the lit- 
tle journal has come to fill a distinct need—a 
race journal which will keep is readers in 
touch with all things that affect all the col- 
ored people in all the world. The Horizon, 
very properly, is divided into different points 
of view—three of them. The Overlook, by 
Dr. Du Bois, in which the important things 
of to-day in history and in the book world are 
pointed out; the Outlook, by Mr. Hershaw, 
which in this number takes up the President’s 
message, the Japanese school question and the 
Brownsville affair; and the Inlook, by Mr. 
Murray, given to bright paragraphs on things 
pertaining to Negro-American affairs, done in 
the imitable manner familiar to the readers of 
Mr. Murray’s old paper, the Home News. 
It will be noticed that the editors have gen- 
erously left two view points unappropriated. 
The Uplook, surely, will naturally fall to its 
readers and well-wishers; and, certainly it is 
only those with a Down look, who could pos- 
sibly find fault with this breezy, meaty, well 
set-up little Negro-American journal. 
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Literature is so closely allied to life that, let 


a man’s work be ever so crude, he must reveal 
himself therein. To meet a man of high prin- 
ciple, of noble instincts—one to whom the 
brotherhood of man is as true as is the Father- 
hood of God—is a distinct gain in life, wheth- 
er we find him in our daily walks or in the 
more real world of books. Therefore, in 
spite of its rather crude literary structure, one 
feels a sense of personal profit when reading, 
“Yarb and Cretine,” by George B. H. 
Swayze. The warm heart and high purpose 
of the writer is so palpably felt that one al- 
most loses sight of its many defects of com- 
position and its rather stilted style. Recon- 
struction days is the time of the novel, and 
there is much valuable material as to Ku- 
Kluxism, pioneer Negro schools and other 
things peculiar to that period. The love 
theme that runs through the, book makes 
pleasant reading. (‘“Yarb and Cretine,” by 
George B. H. Swayze. The M. Clark Pub- 


lishing Company, Boston.) 
a. 
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A Faithful Friend 


By SILAS X. FLOYD 


For many long years you have been my friend, 
Faithful, unswerving and true, 

And when others have mocked and rejected me 
Safe comfort I’ve found in you. 


Oft through the day and oft in the night, 
When trouble loomed darkly around, 

I have fled to your arms and forever and aye 
Unmeasured peace have I found. 


If I journey by land or travel at sea, 
No matter how long I sojourn, 

When I’m back at home you give me a seat, 
And welcome with warmth my return. 


The world offers this and the world offers that, 
But nowhere such rest have I known 

As that which I find when you bear me up, 
And I sit like a king on his throne. 


Vexatious inquiries you never make, 
And you never my thoughts disturb, 

And whenever I wish to fall asleep 
My wishes you don’t try to curb. 


I have known you so long and I love you so well 
That by the eternal I swear 
That nothing but death shall part me from you, 


My dutiful study chair! 








The Creative Spirit in Literature 


Recently the New York Outlook presented 
to its readers a symposium on “The Creative 
Spirit in Literature.” The question, “Is the 
creative spirit in literature dead or dormant?” 
was propounded to five distinguished Ameri- 
can writers—Mr. H. W. Boynton, Mr. Henry 
Holt, Mr. Henry M. Alden, Col. Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson and Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale. The answers of these writ- 
ers make up the symposium. All of the an- 
swers are optimistic—some of them rollicking- 
ly so—although the admission is made that 
the creative spirit is less active than it has 
been in times past. 

Contemporary rating is often highly exag- 
gerated and almost always contemporaries are 
either prone to over-praise or over-censure. 
Then, too, standards of popular judgment 
change. That may account for the buoyant 
optimism of these symposiasts; it may also 
account for our tinge of pessimism on the 
subject—for we acknowledge that in the 
midst of this age of swiftly changing ideals 
we at times feel lost and bewildered. The 
creative spirit in literature certainly is not 
dead. As long as there is anything of the 
Divine in man, so long will there be the 
creative spirit; and so long as the spirit of 
the Master-Builder strives within the race, 
so long will there be the visible shaping of 
that yearning in poem and book, painting and 
music and in all the miracles of creation in 
wood and marble. The creative spirit in lit- 
erature will live just so long as there remains 
something of rhythm and elemental passion 
in the human heart. 

But, while we are agreed that the spirit 
of genius in literature is not dead, we are 





not quite so sure that it is not undergoing a 


period of suspended animation. Like Lazarus 
of old, though not dead, the creative spirit 
sleeps—and very soundly at that. The stone 
of materialism has been rolled before the tomb- 





‘door and nowhere on the horizon does there 


appear a man who can arouse the drowsy 
sleeper. 


The human being is very largely the pro- 
duct of conditions under which he is born 
and has his being. His character is shaped 
by the play of the social and elementary forces 
about him. ‘The sober prose of future history 
will say that vulgarity and ‘“dollarphobia” 
were the national diseases of the present pe- 
riod. Commercialism has waylaid and throt- 
tled Poesy. A most fetid literary stagnation 
hovers over the murky material whirlpool. 

“But,” says the optimist, “are not more 
books being written than ever before?” That 
is true. But the books that are now written 
are either the insipid and sapless pretenses of 
the dilletante or the formless mutterings and 
raucous snappings of the rough rider class of 
writers. Books are being written today that 
are forceful, no doubt; some of them are ex- 
cessively clever; many of them are immensely 
popular for the passing hour. But most of 
them dwell near the borderland of the shallow 
and the vulgar. The present-day author has 
not warmed his heart at the fire of life. There 
is no permanent compelling power in what he 
writes. Neither the novel nor the poem is 
being used with large popular effect. There 
seems to be nowhere a creative artist whose 
mind is the center of export of stirring stories; 
and as for poetry, who would dare compare 
the vulgar jargon that is now ground out 
with the dreams of Shakespeare, Scott, Shel- 
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ley, Southey, Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier 
and Keats? Instead of the stately and tran- 
quil movement that goes with the traditions 
of the English masters we have the gallop 
and cocksureness of the poetaster. Instead 
of real soul-breathing we get a whiff of breath 
from a foul stomach. 


Even if we turn to the world at large, 
there are but few men of literature now liv- 
ing or who have lived during the last decade 
whose names will be cherished by the coming 
generations. There is Maeterlinck, the dar- 
ing Belgian, the philosopher of Silence. At 
times there seems to be but a tenuous maze 
between him and the spirit world. In his 
mystic taciturnity he hears the footfalls of 
mighty thoughts. Tolstoy is great because 
he thinks. There are not many thinkers now- 
adays. Ibsen, the Norwegian dramatist who 
died last year, was another thinker. The 
pity is that his pessimism was of the despair- 
ing sort instead of being of the critical va- 
riety. In our own country there is DuBois, 
who interprets to the world the spiritual striv- 
ings of the American black man. There is not 
a keener discerner of spiritual yearnings liv- 
ing. He has shown to the world the real 
tragedy of color. Braithwaite, the Boston 
poet, is a true dreamer. So is Noyes. The 
poems of these two lyric singers contain that 
delicate fragrance and subtlety that is borne 
to us on the wings of the spring south-wind. 
Lafcadio Hearn was a dreamer and a wan- 
derer upon the face of the earth. He wrote 
with a subtle charm and a mystic wierdness 
unequalled since the days of Coleridge. His 
marvellous interpretation of the East to the 
West is his worthy monument. The mystic 
Orient has lost but little of its magic glamour 
in passing through the alembic of his imagine 
tion. Hamilton Wright Mabie has within 
his heart a passion for the ideal and a grasp 
upon the fundamental principles of life and 
love that are amazingly enrapturing. Fiona 
Macleod is close to the heart of Nature. She 
interprets the language of the winds, the 
waters, the stars and the forests as only a 
child of nature could. There are a few 
second-rate writers like James Whitcomb 
Riley, William Dean Howell, May Sinclair, 
Owen Wister and Paul Dunbar, who dance 
on the outer rim of the world of the beauti- 
ful and who occasionally get a glimpse of the 
upper day. 


Imperial names are these—all. But after 


them comes the desert. We have come upon 
the age of the paradox, which the literary path- 
ologist says is the sure sign ot intellectual 
exhaustion. In the main, our fiction is a vast 
lot of ephemereal stuff that is entirely super- 
ficial in its predominant aspects; our poetry 
the vulgar poetastry of unmusical jays; our 
philosophy the gross utilitarianism of purse- 
proud nabobs. 


The Sea-Spell 


By FIONA MACLEOD 


In her latest book—“‘Where the Forest Murmurs.” 
The Sea—the very words have magic. It is like 
the sound of a horn in woods, like the sound of a 
bugle in the dusk, like the cry of wind leaping 
the long bastions of silence. To many of us there 
is no call like it, no other such clarion of gladness. 
But when one speaks of the sea it is as though 
one should speak of summer or winter, of spring 
or autumn. It has many aspects; it is not here 
what it is yonder, yonder it is not what it is 
afar off; here, even, it is not in August what it 
is when the March winds, those steel-blue coursers, 
are unleashed; the grey-green calms of January 
differ from the purple-grey calms of September, and 
November leaning in mist across the dusk of wav- 
ering horizons is other than azure-robed and cirrus- 
crowned May, moving joyously across a glorious 
tossing wilderness of blue and white. The blue 
sea frothed with wind has ever been a salutation of 
joy. Aeschylos sounded the note of rapture which 
has since echoed through poetry and romance; that 
“multitudinous laughter” struck a vibration which 
time has never dulled nor lessened. It has been an 
exultation above all in the literatures of the north. 
Scandanavian poetry is full of the salt brine; there 
is not a viking-saga that is not wet with the spray 
of surging seas. Through all the primitive tales 
and songs of the Gael one feels the intoxication of 
the blue wine of the running wave. In the Ice- 
landic sagas it is like a clashing of shields. It 
calls through the Ossianic chants like a tide. Every 
Gaelic song of exile has the sound of it, as in the 
convolutions of a shell. The first Gaelic poet re- 
joiced at the call of the sea, and bowed before 
the chanting of a divine voicé. In his madness, 
Cuchulain fought with the racing billows on the 
Irish Coast, striving with them as joy-intoxicated 
foes, laughing against their laughter: to the dark 
waves of Coruisk, in the Isle of Skye, he rushed 
with a drawn sword, calling to these wise warriors 
of the sea to advance in their proud hosts that he 
might slay them. Sigurd and Brynhild, Gunhild 
and Olaf, Torquil and Swaran and Haco, do they 
not sound like the names of waves? How good that 
old-world rejoicing in the great green wilderness 
of waters, in the foam-swept blue meads, in the 
cry of the wind and the chant of the billows and the 
sharp sting of flying scud? It is of to-day also. A 
multitude of us rejoice as those of old rejoiced, 
though we have changed in so much with all the 
incalculable change of the years. To-day as then 
the poets of the isles—the poet in the heart 
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of each of us who loves the glory and beauty and 
in any degree feels the strong spell of the sea— 
answer to that clarion-music: as in this Evoe! by 
one of the latest among them:— 

“Oceanward, the sea-horses sweep magnificently, 
champing and whirling white foam about their 
green flanks, and tossing on high their manes of sun- 


« 


lit rainbow-gold, dazzling white and multitudinous 
far as sight can reach. 

“O, champing horses of my soul, toss, toss on high 
your sunlit mane, your manes of rainbow-gold, 
dazzling-white and multitudinous, for I too, re- 
joice, rejoice!” 





A SONG OF LIVING 


By WILLIAM STANLEY BRAITHWAITE 


It is so good to be alive; 

To have deep dreams; to greatly strive 
Through the day’s work; to dance and sing 
Between the times of sorrowing— 

To have a clear faith in the end 

That death is life’s best, trustful friend. 


To be alive—to hear and see 

This wonderful, strange pageantry 

Of earth, in which each hour’s session 
Brings forth a new unknown procession 
Of joys—stars, flowers, seas and grass, 
In ever new guise before me pass. 


To have deep dreams—ah me, ah me, 
To bring far things close by to see; 

To have my voyaging soul explore 
Beyond my body’s ponderous door. 

To make my love from a thousand graces, 
Seen in a thousand women’s faces. 


To greatly strive—perform my share 

Of work—for the world grows more fair 
To him who measures time and fate 

By what his laboring days create— 

For work is the voice that lifts to God 
The adoration of the sod. 


To dance and sing—my body’s praise 
For being fair in many ways. 

It hath no other voice than this— 
To thank God for a moment’s bliss— 
When art and heaven together trust 
Joy to the perfection of the dust. 


































Higher than man’s. 


273 Columbus Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


T MORRISTOWN, Tennessee, 
on the East Tennessee, Virginia 
the main line. This road con- 
of that road leads out from 
and Georgia Railroad, a branch 
nects the East Tennessee trains 

with those of the “Western North Carolina,” 

a tributary to the old Richmond and Danville, 

which runs through the little city of Asheville, 

N. Carolina. Often on reaching Morristown 

—in my journeyings to and from Memphis 

and other southern cities—has a desire taken 

possession of me to visit Asheville and, if pos- 
sible, find a friend of my early youth who 
had gone there many years ago, changed her 
name and hidden away some where among 
those beautiful hills. One day on my way to 

New York, a change of trains at Knoxville, 

Tenn., gave me the long-wished for opportun- 

ity of at least a trip through Asheville and a 

view of the entrancingly beautiful scenery 

surrounding it. But it is only the name upon 
the humble little station and the babel cre- 
ated by the anxious "bus drivers from the 
many hotels and boarding houses this little 
city affords, that apprises one of the entrance 
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Times of sorrowing—yea, to weep— 
To wash my soul with tears, and keep 
It clean from earth’s too constant gain, 
Even as a flower needs the rain 

To cool the passion of the sun, 

And takes a fresh new glory on. 


To have clear faith:—through good and ill 
We but perform some conscious will 

The world at best 

In all things doth but manifest 

That God has set his eternal seal 

Upon the unsubstantial real. 


The Land of the Sky—A Pullman- 
Porter’s Story 


By JACK THORNE 


into Asheville, which lies hidden behind the 
hills some distance from the depot. The first 
time that I had the pleasure of a “lay over” 
and a visit to the city proper was at the time 
of year when constant rains in that section 
make travel difficult and unpleasant. The 
vehicle in which I took my journey from the 
station plunged alternately to the hubs in 
mire and stumbled over huge stones. On 
alighting at the town hall I learned that she 
whom I sought lived at “Biltmore,” a neigh- 
boring village, and to reach that village re- 
quired another journey on foot. But the road 
over which I traveled led through a region 
of country so enchanting and so picturesque 
that fatigue was forgotten. 

I found my old friend in a lovely suburban 
retreat, surrounded by a goodly portion of 
this world’s goods, and destined to live long, 
like the eagle because, far removed from con- 
tagious contamination she was breathing in the 
pure air of the mountains. The following 
morning, together we climbed to a neighboring 
peak; and it was from this eminence that we 
saw Asheville in its beauty. Although the 
city is upon a hill we were so far above it that 
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it seemed to be in a faraway valley. Black 
Mountain looming up in the distance and 
“Pisgah” smiling at the rising sun through the 
mist that surrounded it, made the scenery sur- 
rounding Asheville like that of the Yosemite 
Valley. Looking northward, we saw a pillar 
of white smoke rise from behind the trees away 
up the mountain side, followed by the faint 
sound of an engine’s whistle, and then a tiny 
train of cars moved slowly down the mountain 
path towards the city to wake its sleeping in- 
habitants who on that early summer morn- 
ing had not begun to stir. 
“We are watchers of a beacon whose light 
can never die; 
We are guardians of an altar ’mid the silence 
of the sky; 
The rocks yield founts of courage struck forth 
as by thy rod; 
For the strength of the hills we bless thee, our 


God, our Father’s God!” 


The congeniality of this section of North 
Carolina has not only caused it to be held in 
high repute among northern and western peo- 
ple as a desirable health resort, but has also 
made it a permanent dwelling place for that 
class of inhabitants whose thrift and capital 
have transformed Asheville and advanced it 
far ahead of other communities in the Old 
North State, and given it an air of envious 
respectability. But the pomp and grandeur 
displayed by inhabitants of wealth and means 
can not entirely conceal the fact that the sloth- 
ful native is a potent factor in making the city 
of Asheville cosmopolitan. In striking con- 
trast with stylish traps, gowns, well groomed 
horses and glistening livery is the ancient beast 
of burden, the ox, hitched to its two wheeled 
cart plodding slowly through the streets, while 
the driver, unmindful of the noise and bustle 
of progress about him, sleeps serenely upon his 
load. More interesting to me than Asheville’s 
phenomenal growth and beauty are the orig- 
inal inhabitants of western North Carolina 
and east Tennessee—the lean and lank moun- 
taineers. Doubtless it was the loftiness of 
their habitation, their nearness to things 
heavenly that sharpened their sense of right 
and gave them the courage to take a stand for 
the right during that period in the nation’s 
history that tried men’s souls. They did not 
believe that any good would come of rebellion 
against the Union, and no amount of southern 
oratory nor bulldozing could change them; 
and in this belief they have remained steadfast 


to this day. Unlike the frank and hospitable 
southerner of the plains, the mountaineer is 
not quick to scrape acquaintance; but when, 
after much shying, beating about the bush and 
catechising a stranger, he finds him all right— 
that he’s not “one er them good fer nuthin’ 
low down rivenue varmints er tryin’ ter sic th’ 
guvmint fo’ke whoser pesterin’ nobody but jis 
mindin’ ther own bizness”—he goes the low- 
lander one better in the copiousness of his hos- 
pitality. Tc the mountaineer, “the makin’ 
uv mount’n dew out’n his co’n instid er tot’n 
it ter th’ mill” is the most profitable; and as 
he insists on illicit manufacture of it, every 
stranger that happens around is a revenue ofh- 
cer—and is in iminent danger until he proves 
himself otherwise. One afternoon while “lying 
over” at Paint Rock I just sauntered across 
an old bridge that spanned the French Broad 
river and followed a zig-zag path which 
climbed the hill to the northward. I had gone 
about half a mile when I came upon a yoke of 
oxen, hitched to a cart and standing by the 
road-side. The driver who had gone some 
distance, into a dense thicket was cutting a 
twig from a small sapling when I came up, 
paused when he saw me; and, letting the bush 
fly upright, came slowly out to where I stood, 
whittling upon the stick with his knife. 
“Well, howdy” he said, eyeing me up and 
down, then going over and beginning to adjust 
the bow that encircled one of the oxen’s neck. 
“What mout you be er look’n fer roun’ these 
parts?” “Qh, nothing,” I answered, “I’m 
simply walking for exercise.” He jerked his 
head up quickly, momentarily stared at me, 
grunted and resumed his work. “Lovely scen- 
ery around here,” I ventured, “But nobody 
owes you anything roundabout here, do they?” 
“Did I say so?” I returned rather warmly. 
He paused again, pushed his hat back, 
scratched his forehead and smiled. “Why 
laws honey, sence Murkinley an’ Hanner is 
er runnin’ thisher guvmint eny thing likely 
ter happ’n—wunders never hearn of afore, 
an’ we won’t be tuk wi’ surprise ter see er 
nigger rivenue varmint look’n fer trouble an’ 
er pok’n his nose in whar yaller fever an’ meas- 
les is.er ragin’; thars nuthin’ new under th’ 


” 


sun. 


I just begun to understand this fellow’s 
strange conduct and language; he suspected 
that I was a government official or a spy, look- 
ing for moonshiners. “I’ve seed but one nig- 
ger guvmint man in my life,” he went on, eye- 
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ing me curiously, “an’ he wus sharp as they 
cum; layed ’roun mongst we uns, grinned his 
way in ter our erfairs—ev’n hepped sum on 
um mek th’ stuff an’ git shed on it, tell one 
day er white guvmint chap cums erlong an’ 
led er few er we uns down ter Asheville an’ 
sum er them air still er break’n rock at Colum- 
bus. But that’s bin er long time ergo, an’ 
that nigger’s carkis is gone back ter muther 
dus,’ fer strong as th’ law wus hit couldn’t 
save im.” ‘There was a triumphant twinkle 
in those keen gray eyes turned upon me to note 
effects of his words but I betrayed no uneasi- 
ness. “Well,” I replied, with unassumed good 
nature. “I happen to be only an ordinary work- 
ing man, I’m a sleeping car porter and my 
car is just below here at Paint Rock.” 
“Tew be show,” he returned curtly, readjust- 
ing his lines preparatory to resuming his jour- 
ney. “Tuther feller wus er skule teacher— 
preacher, too. You ort er heered him at big 
meet’n time. ‘Th’ las’ sermon I ever heered 
him preach wus at wun er them big meet’ns, 
an’ his tex wus ‘Draw in ther wunderins uv 
yer mines an git ter hankerin’ arter th’ truth.’ 
He hankered after truth an hit killed him ac- 
cord’n ter scripter; fer th’ scripter ses ’ef the 
truth kills yer yo’ mus die th’ deth. I hain’t 
much on scripter but I think I’m right on that 
pint—Go on thar! Gee Login! Goin’ my 
way?” “Yes,” I answered, trying to surpress 
the laughter that this amusing talk from this 
decidedly queer character provoked as I hastily 
mounted the tail end of his cart as the team be- 
gan to move slowly down the hill. ‘““Hit won’t 
improve yo’ helth ter go eny further no how; 
things air purty ticklish in these here moun- 
t’ns erbout this time er year an’ hit won’t do 
ter moles’ er make erfeered.” 


At this remark, I gave vent to the laughter 
I could no longer suppress; the mountains ech- 
oed and re-echoed the sound, the oxen pricked 
up their ears and the driver turned and regard- 
ed me with a look of astonishment. 


“Excuse me,” I said, “but your waste of 
words on a simple stranger, incapable of doing 
you the least harm is too amusing for me to 
treat in any other way but to laugh at it.” 
“‘Jes’ so,” he muttered abstractedly and turned 
to lash his team into a swifter gait. Perched 
upon his rather high seat in front of me, this 
homespun jehu was a study. He had taken 
off his wide brimmed hat, and thrown it behind 
him, revealing a shock of hair of no particu- 
lar shade; hair grew about in spots upon his 


broad chin, but refused to screen his very 
homely mouth, while over his restless eyes it 
stood out like tufts of moss. He was neither 
old nor young—in fact it is at times hard 
to determine the ages of these rudely con- 
structed mountain inhabitants; like the bowl- 
ders about them, age seems to add strength 
and hardihood. Upon the short square 
body of my companion was a coarse home- 
spun shirt, beneath a vest of the same 
material. His legs, rather long for ‘so 
short a body, were incased in a pair of 
clay colored pants which hung as loose as a 
sailor’s flaps, and the wind freely circulating 
around his legs caused these commodious cas- 
ings to bulge out like loosely furled sails. My 
last reply seemed to satisfy him as to my call- 
ing, for his talk contained fewer insinuations 
and his manner was less mysterious as we 
jogged along. “Scuse fer bein’ so monstrous 
tegious, stranger; I jes’ wanted ter git yer 
bearin’s an’ see which way yo’ er heddin. We 
uns up hear hav’ had so much trouble of late 
thet we air compelled ter be as wise as owls 
an’ keen sighted as eagles—see th’ guvmint 
chap erfer orf an’ hol’ im up ’fore he reaches 
th’ dead line an’ makes trouble fer his self. 
Have er chaw.” He had drawn a large piece 
of tobacco from his trousers pocket, and pok- 
ing it at me without looking in my direction, 
said, “Hits nice smok’n terbacky too ef yer got 
yer pipe handy.” I declined to accept the prof- 
fered solace on the plea that I had never used 
tobacco in any form. “You mus’ be powerful 
lonesome,—unhelthy too!” he exclaimed, turn- 
ing about and staring at me with a face more 
expressive of astonishment than before? ‘“Well 
I got er leetle mount’n commodity under this 
yer seat, an’ ef er man’ll refuse to oil his goosle 
wi’ sich as that he ain’t got no liver an’ melt.” 
He was just in the act of thrusting his hand 
under the seat to pull out the jug that I might 
test the pungency of the beverage, when I ar- 
rested it by calling his attention to a snow 
white cross that stood upon a lofty peak some 
distance up to the right of us. ‘“‘Love’s Leap,” 
he averred with a wise nod of his head in that 
direction. “Tho’t ev’ry body on top er th’ 
yerth hearn tell erbout that cross up thar, hits 
bin tol’ er thousan times er moe.” 


He turned his back upon his beasts and left 
then to stagger lazily down the road. And 
now, after ejecting a large quid of tobacco 
from his mouth and dashing it to the road side, 
he rested his elbows ‘upon his knee’ and mo- 
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mentarily observed me with a look of wisdom 
that a college professor might covet. “That 
cross up thar,” he observed, nodding his head 
in that direction, “is got er tale erbout hit 
that’s calkilated ter give yer er kinder hanker- 
in’ ter git futher an’ futher erway fr’m it 
whert yo’ hear it—leas’ wise that’s th’ way I 
felt when I hearn it; hit happen’d this way: 
Jes arter th’ war, thar cums ter Asheville, one 
_ er them thar yankee cairpet bag skule teachers, 
wi’ purty good manners, good looks an’ er 
powerful lack er money, an’ settled deown thar 
ter do bizness—or ruther ter flirt wi’ Ashev- 
ville’s gals. An’ ercourse like suthern gals 
air to’ard strangers, they. soon warm’d up to 
‘im an’ ev’ry tongue wus er waggin’ ’bout th’ 
dash that yank wus er cutt’n. My! but want 
he er spell-binder on notes! he could gallop th’ 
gammut faster’n eny chap ever roun’ these 
parts. "Iwas er cawtion ter see his fingers 
foxchasin’ an’ overlappin’ each other on them 
keys. Hit seems that ev’ry gal ’mongst ther 
hi’ flyers wus arter ’im, an’ it peer’d like he 
did’n have no perticler likes fer eny uv’m, jes 
smil’d an’ run on wi’ all alike. But purty 
soon he showed em howsumever, that he wus 
sot on one an’ sot in yearnes’; an’ that wus th’ 
darter of ol’ kernal Jinkins, who was allas 
pis’n ergin yanks ever sence they brung his son 
home wi’ his ciarkis chock full er yankee lead 
fr’m Cold Harbor. This ding yank had been 
in th’ houses er all th’ big bugs ’cept ol’ Jen- 
kins’ who swore he’d never cross his sill. But 
th’ gal, santerin’ ’roun’ tuther fo’kses houses 
met an coted him thar. That which cosses us 
mos’ is that which we hanker arter mos’, an’ 
that wus ther way wi’ that gal an’ that ding 
vank—luv at fus sight an’ ginewine at that. 
Ol’ Jinkins pitched an’ snorted when he heer’d 
th’ truth, swore he’d see her dead ’fore she 
should marry th’ yank. The gal tuk on pow- 
erful erbout it, fer she luved ther chap, but 


tho’t it her dooty ter *bey her pappy, an’ so 
jis pined erway. Ther yank he tuk on power- 
ful, too, but ol’ Jinkins stuck out, sot his boys 
ter watchin’ em ter see’t they did’n git ter- 
gether. Fin’ly th’ yank upp’d an’ went er- 
way ; then they titened=th’ lines on th’ gal fer 
feer of er plot ter jine im’ in th’ north. Two 
monts went by an’one dark night th’ gal jes 
slipp’d plum out er sight, an’ what puzzled em 


mos’ wus that she only tuk her praw’r 
book. Trains war sarch’d, telegraphs war 
sont an’ th’ woods’ war _ sarch’d 


as well, an’ ’twas in th’ woods they foun’ er; 
fer she had lept from that peak up thar, praw’r 
book in han’. Far deown below thar they 
cum erpun her body all broke an bruised ergin 
th’ rocks, holdin’ th’ praw’r book in her 
bleed’n hans. ‘They dug her grave at th’ foot 
er that mount’n an’ buried her thar, an’ raised 
that cross erbove her grave. Th’ ol’ man did’n 
live long arter that; never got over th’ death 
er th’ gal whose heart he’d broke by his non- 
sense. When er gal gits sot on er man you 
jes as well try ter head orf er yoke er thirsty 
oxen in sight ov er mill pon’ as ter try ter head 
that gal orf; jes as well give her th’ reins.” 
He paused and mopped his face. “They say 
she’s been seen more’n wunst er wunderin’ er- 
bout that place an’ moanin’ to her self—I 
ain’t seen her an Lord-a-mighty knows I don’t 
wanter. Yes, that’s why hits call’d ‘Love’s 
Leap,’” he continued with a shudder. ‘Far 
up on th’ yan side er Pisgah you'll see ernother 
cross, an’ that has er ghos’ story erbout hit, 
too. Thisher country’s jam full er mysteries 
—Woe thar!” He had turned toward his 
team to check them, for we had reached the 
Paint Rock. Both of us had forgotten the jug 
of corn whiskey beneath the seat—forgotten 
everything save the white cross still visible, 
with its sad story of love, desperation and 
death. 








ATLANTA’S SHAME 


By CARRIE W. CLIFFORD 
Republished by Request 


In queenly state she sits at the gateway of the 
South— 
And lifts with conscious pride her stately head: 
Fair Atlanta feels her worth, and her children 
are elate, 
As thro’ her streets they go with happy tread. 


She has sons of many kinds, she has sons of many 
hues, 
And she says she cares for all, but this we know, 
Tho’ she exacts of each alike service, revenue, 
respect, 
The blacks get of her favor but scant show! 


Yet the harder do they strive her good will and 
grace to win, 
Keepins step with progress—forward without 
pause! 
Gaining knowledge, getting wealth, doing all 
things duly meet, 
Hoping thus to gain Atlanta’s prized applause. 


But alas! ’tis all in vain, for she hates with bitter 
hate 
These poor blacks who aye remind her of her 
shames; 
Of her greed for wealth and power, of her base 
consuming lust: 
Noble striving but the more her wrath in- 
flames. 


Then to hide from honest eyes her blood-guilti- 
ness and sin, 
She most cunningly contrives a wicked plot— 
Subtley spoken a base word, then this cry against 
the blacks 
Cleaves the right! ‘‘Revenge! lynch, slaughter 
and spare not!” 


Three awful nights she reveled in a carnival of 
crime, 
Three days or e’er the tension was relieved; 
When her thirst for blood was sated, the whole 
nation stood aghast, 
Her cry of ‘‘Rape,’’no more the-world deceived! 


Lamentations, bitter sobs, heart-wrung groans the 
soft winds bore 
Thro’ the streets where lay the victims of her 
rage; 
Helpless age and guiltless youth, innocence and 
trusting truth— 
It had taken all her fury to assuage. 


Dread Atlanta nevermore can the crimson stain 
erase, 
Nor the foul blot wipe off fair history’s scroll! 
This fell deed shall e’er arise, ghost-like from 
the mists of time 
To confront and terrify her giltless soul! 





Wayside 


By SILAS X. FLOYD 


Wife, I’s been down to de city, 
An’ I’s come back home to stay, 
Whar de sunshine loves to lingah 
And de robins sing all day. 

I’s done seen de crowds o’ people, 
Jes’ a-runnin’ to an’ fro, 

Lak day all done los’ day senses 
An’ was gwine to hunt fo’ mo.’ 


I stood roun’ f’om mo’n tell sunset, 
An’ nobody shook my han’, 
An’ d’ain’t a soul said “Hello!” 
*Cause day’s jes’ so rich an’ gran’; 
An’ amid dat th’ong an’ bustle, 
Up an’ down de Broadway street, 
I’se gwine tell you I prayed manful’ 
Jes’ a few home-folks to meet! 


An’ at night it wa’n’t no bettah, 
’Neaf de mighty ’lectric lights— 
W’y, de crowds day got heap biggah, 
An’ I nevah seen sich sights! 
But I tought o’ othah evenin’s, 
’Neaf de quiet, res’ful moon, 
An’ I kep’ on sayin’ easy, 
“Wife, I sho’ gwine come back soon.” 





An’ so hyar I is, Malindy, 
An’ I’s feelin’ mighty fine, 
Jes’ to git back to de country, 
An’ dis little wife o’ mine. 
Whar de sunshine loves to lingah 
An’ de robins sing all day! 
An’ I tell you now, Malindy, 
Dat’s I’s come back home to stay, 


Circumstantial Evidence—A Mono- 
logue 


“Gentlemen, this is no lie I’m going to tell you. 
I’m going to tell you what’s an actual fact, and I’m 
going to tell it just like it happened. 

“It happened when I was working for the Gen- 
eral Electric Light and Heating Company. I was 
a helper at the power house, and had to go to work 
at 12 o’clock each day and work until 12 o'clock 
each night. In the summer time we fellows in 
the power house had a way of working in our un- 
dershirts. We would take off our top shirts, you 
see, and lay them aside, simply because it was so 
warm—especially at night. Many a night, after 
quitting work, I would roll up my top shirt into 
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a nice little bundle, slip on my coat, put the shirt 
under my arm, and go on home in that way, and 
think nothing of it. It was late at night, you 
know, and you seldom met anybody—so it really 
didn’t matter much. Now, one night when I 
was carrying my shirt in this fashion, it happened 
that on my way home, late as it was, I saw a 
bright light shining in Rosa Pope’s home. Some of 
you may remember Rosa—poor girl, she’s dead now. 
When I got up close to Rosa’s house, I found that 
the windows were all open, and I saw Rosa at the 
ironing board, working for dear life. Halting a 
bit, I said: ‘Hello, Rosa!’ 

“She caught my voice, and replied: ‘Hello! Is 
that you, Frank?’ 

“I said, ‘Yes; what are you doing up so late?’ 

“Her reply was: ‘Come in a minute—I’ve got 
something to tell you.’ 

“Now, gentlemen, the Lord knows I didn’t in- 
tend to go in when I stopped at Rosa’s gate. I 
only meant to say a word or so and pass on. But 
her invitation was so cordial that I couldn’t refuse, 
and in I went. She gave me a chair; I laid my 
shirt on the lounge near some of the articles Rosa 
had sprinkled and rolled up ready for the ironing- 
board; then I took a seat, fanning myself with 
my hat; heard what Rosa had to say; and in a 
few minutes I was out and on my way home. I 
didn’t stay in that house any length of time, gen- 
tlemen; I give my solemn word; I wasn’t in that 
house more than five minutes. Next morning about 
g o’clock—it was my custom to sleep until 10 
o'clock each day—but next morning about 9 o’clock, 
my wife came to the bed and woke me up. The 
first thing I heard her say was: 

“*Frank, where’s your shirt?’ 

“Now, gentlemen, I knew she wasn’t talking 
about my undershirt, because I always slept in 
that. So I raised up carelessly and said: 

“Tt’s on the chair there where I put it last 
night.’ 

“*You are a liar, sir,’ said my wife, ‘you are a 
liar, sir; this here is a woman’s petticoat rolled up 
in this chair. Come, get up from there and explain 
this thing to me.’ 

“I was thunderstruck, gentlemen. It seemed to 
me to be Judgment Day. That was the first time 
in all my married life that I had ever heard my 
wife use such an ugly epithet, and I was quite 
unprepared for it. But quick as a flash, the truth 
dawned upon me. I knew for certain that, on 
leaving Rosa’s home the night before, I must have 
picked up that petticoat instead of my shirt. You 
see, they were both rolled up just alike, and I 
wasn’t thinking and I got them mixed. You fellows 
who haven’t had a similar experience can’t tell 
anything about how I felt that morning. I hadn’t 
been slow in speaking to my wife when she called 
me, but I confess that I was a little slow about 
moving when she commanded me to get up. I 
laid there awhile, thinking how I might suitably 
answer her charge. Still trying to think up my 
defense, I said: 

“Wife, you must be mistaken; I didn’t bring 
no petticoat here last night; you must be mistaken.’ 

“Don’t you tell me I’m mistaken,’ she replied. 
‘Don’t you suppose I’ve got two good eyes? Do you 
think I’ve gone blind? Don’t you tell me I’m mis- 
taken—no, sir; don’t you do it. Look at this!’ 


; “And saying so, she shook the petticoat in my 
ace. 

“*Get up!’ she exclaimed, ‘get up and tell me 
about this thing. I’ve got to have some under- 
standing right away. Where did you stop last 
night on your way home? Come, get up, and tell 
me!’ 

“And, gentlemen, I came very near telling her 
then and there. It was in my mind to say right 
off ‘Rosa’s,’ and I would have done so, but I'll 
tell you the truth, the sight of that petticoat knocked 
me speechless. In a few minutes, nevertheless, I 
regained my equilibrium, and I got out of bed, hav- 
ing meantime arranged my story. 

“‘T must have got that thing,’ I said, ‘at Dick 
Wilson’s. I stopped there last night a little while 
and Dick’s wife was ironing, and I suppose I must 
have picked up that petticoat through mistake. 

“I didn’t know whether this story would work 
or not, but I thought I would try it for a starter. 
Dick and I were great chums; we worked on the 
same watch at the power house, and many times at 
night I used to walk by his home with him. My 
wife knew that, and, besides, Dick’s wife and my 
wife were just like two sisters, and I did not know 
but that my wife might easily swallow the bait I 
had thrown out. But she didn’t swallow it worth a 
cent. I thought, you know, if it did work, that 
I would step around and see Dick and get Dick 
to see his wife, so that everything would be fixed 
when Lucy—that’s my wife’s name—went out for 
I had no more than finished my story when my 
wife chimed in, saying: 

“Well, slip on your clothes, and be quick about 
an investigation. But my little game didn’t work. 
it; we'll go right around to Fannie Wilson’s and see 
about this thing.’ 

“Gentleman, that was awful! I felt like a guilty 
sinner. I was very sorry I hadn’t told the truth at 
first. It’s always best to tell your wife the truth 
about everything. The only reason I didn’t tell 
Lucy the truth, though, was because I used to go 
to see Rosa before I married Lucy, and I thought 
Lucy might have strange notions about me, and be 
madder still, if she found out that that delicate 
piece of feminine wearing apparel belonged to one 
of my old sparks. But that was a trying hour, 
I'll tell vou. I dragged on my clothes with much 
the same feeling (as I suppose) of a condemned 
murderer who pulls on his clothes for the last time 
before marching to the gallows. Lucy rolled up the 
petticoat, tucked it under her arm, without even 
putting a piece of paper around it, put on her hat, 
and stood in the door, the while telling me to 
‘hurry, hurry!’ I knew she could see by my actions 
that she had the best of me, but I tried to be brave. 
Pretty soon I was ready, and the dreaded tour 
of investigation began. Dick’s house wasn’t very 
far from mine, so we didn’t have to go far, but the 
feeling of a prisoner was upon me and I trembled 
all over. A fellow will tremble when he’s guilty, 
gentlemen; there’s no mistake about that. I know 
what I’m talking about. Well, we went on—me 
and my wife—we went on, neither one saying a 
single solitary word, until we got within a square 
of Dick’s house. By that time, I was almost over- 
come. My wife noticed my slacking up, and she 
said: 
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““Come on, you rascal, you; we'll soon get this 
thing straight.’ 

“Then I became very humble. Meekly I said: 
‘Wife, can’t I speak a word to you before we go 
any further?’ 

“Lucy stopped and looked at me, without saying 
a word, as much as to say, ‘Go ahead; I’ll listen.’ 

“ ‘Wife,’ I said, ‘I didn’t stop at Dick’s house last 
night; it ain’t no use to go there and bother Fan- 
nie; that petticoat don’t belong to her.’ 

“Well, whose is it?’ demanded my wife. ‘Whose 
is it? You've got to tell me and tell me at once.’ 

“And I truly believe, if we had not been in 
the street, my wife would have tried to knock me 
down with anything she could have laid her hand 
on. But I was meek and lowly for all that, and 
kept my temper subdued. 

“‘Tet’s go back home, wife,’ I said, ‘and I’ll 
tell you all about it. It don’t look nice to be fussing 
on the street.’ 

“Of course, it wasn’t any use to go on to Dick’s 
house—was it? 
that particular point, and so it was useless to go 
there. So back home we went—me and my wife. 
The return trip was not quite as quiet and serene 
as the outbound trip had been; but Lucy did most 
of the talking. I wasn’t saying much, but I was 
thinking like the mischief. 

“Once at home again, I begged Lucy to let me 
go up to the power house and get excused for the 
day. I told her I was too worried to work that 
day, and I promised to have a long talk with her 
and clear up everything when I got back. Lucy 
consented after telling me pointedly that I couldn’t 
stay in that house that night unless I set myself 
straight. 

“IT never got back until nearly dark. Meantime 
I had been looking up Bob Crump, Bob Wynn and 
Tom Newsome, old friends of mine, to explain my 
troubles and get some advice, and get them to go 
around and talk with my wife, if they thought it 
necessary. But I couldn’t find a single one of them. 
Ain’t it strange how all a man’s friends seem to 
be out of town when he’s in trouble? As a last 
resort I thought of old Libby Davis, the fortune 
teller, and I looked her up and paid her a dollar 
to tell me what was the best thing to do under 
the circumstances. Once back home, I began where 
old Libby told me to begin. 

“ ‘Wife,’ I said, ‘I’ve decided to go to Atlanta 
tonight. I’m going to leave town. I’ve decided that 
you are too jealous for anything, and I’m going 
away.’ 

“My wife never said a word. She was mad, 
I suppose, in addition to other things, because I had 
remained away from home so long. But, anyhow, 
I went on: 

““T made up my mind once today to come and 
tell you the whole truth about that little matter, 
but I finally concluded that you would be worse 
off after hearing the truth about it than you are 
now. So the best thing for me to do is to leave 
home. I cannot tell a lie, Lucy, and for me to 
tell the whole truth about the matter, although it 
would prove me guiltless, would only be to crowd 
your mind with horrible suspicions, and, as my 
presence would be unendurable after you had lost 
confidence in me, I know that the best thing for me 


You see, I had told the truth on. 
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to do is to leave you. 
ticket to Atlanta; I’m going tonight. 
leaves at 10 o'clock.’ 

“You understand, gentlemen, that I was playing 
the hand that the old fortune teller told me to 
play, and I was playing it good and strong. Still 
my wife said nothing. The fortune teller told me 
my wife would certainly break down and give in 
under such treatment. But, pshaw! my wife did 
nothing of the kind. She was cold as a clam, 
staid as a Stoic, and she never said a word. I 
spoke again. Said I sharply: 

“*Where’s my grip? Where’s my underwear? 
Get it out for me. I’ve only got an hour and a 
half in which to pack up. I'll send a man for my 
trunk.’ 

“Lucy never noticed me. Well, I fooled around 
as best I could, the while making a great bluster, 
and after awhile I announced that the time of 
my departure was at hand. 

“ ‘Good-bye,’ I said—‘Good-bye.’ 

“Lucy said nothing. When I got to the gate, 
I looked back and said: 

“ “Good-bye; I’m gone!’ 

“Lucy came to the door, locked and bolted it. 
I heard her plainly, and for the first time in my 
life I felt somewhat as I imagine Adam must 
have felt when he was driven out of the garden. 
I wanted to tell my wife then and there that | 
wasn’t going anywhere, but I had gone too far 
to cave in so easily. I waited awhile at the gate, 
hoping that Lucy would call me back again. | 
wanted her to call me back, but there was not a 
sound from within—not one. I moved lazily down 
the street, wondering what to do next. If that old 
fortune teller had come in sight just about that 
time, it wouldn’t have been healthy for her, I can 
tell you. I got as far away from home as the 
next corner, where the street cars passed, and there 
I stood for ten or fifteen minutes, wondering, be 
wildered. I had no ticket to Atlanta, and, what 
was worse, I had no money with which to buy 
one. I had been bluffing, simply bluffing. The for- 
tune teller told me to bluff, but I tell you Lucy 
called my bluff and I was ashamed to lay down 
my hand. After so long a time, I picked up my 
traveling bag and sauntered on back towards home. 
I tipped up the steps and rapped at the door. | 
felt like a thief. 

“Who's that?’ called out my wife. 

“Tt’s me, Lucy,’ I said. 

“What do you want?’ she asked impatiently 

“‘T left my comb and brush,’ I said, ‘and I’ve 
come back to get them.’ 

“T thought, you know, that Lucy would come 
and open the door, and that would give me an op- 
portunity to get back inside the house, and, once 
in, I didn’t intend to leave again—at least not that 
night. But Lucy didn’t come to the door. I heard 
her blundering around on the inside, as if looking 
for the comb and brush, and still I thought I was 
safe because I knew she couldn’t find them. How 
could she, when I had ’em in my grip? In a few 
minutes, Lucy said: 

“I can’t find your comb and brush anywhere 
What are they worth?’ 

“‘Four dollars,’ I said quickly, naming a figure 
double their real value, thinking that that would 
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in some way cause Lucy to capitulate and run up 
the white flag. I wasn’t long to remain deceived. 
Pretty so>n awindow blind was quickly opened, 
and four brand new silver dollars were thrown 
down at my feet. Lucy said: 

“*Take that and get you another comb and 
brush on your way to the depot.’ 

“‘Now, gentlemen, you know I ought to have 
left after that—oughtn’t I? It was time to leave 
then sure enough—wasn’t it? I walked heavily 
down the steps, slammed the gate with a terrible 
bang, even then wishing that Lucy would relent 
and call me back. I waited awhile; I listened; 
there was not a sound; I heard nothing; my heart 
sunk. I got as far as the corner again. I paused 
once more. I looked at my watch. It was ten min- 
utes to ten o’clock and the station was thirty min- 
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utes away. Somehow I managed to stay on the 
corner until ten o’clock, just the hour when the 
train was scheduled to leave, and then I turned 
back towards home. This time I walked boldly 
up the steps and knocked at the door. 

“Who's that?’ asked Lucy, warmly. 
that?’ i 

““Tt’s me, Lucy,’ I responded. ‘It’s me—Frank.’ 

“What do you want now?’ my wife inquired. 


‘Who's 


“My dear,’ I said, summoning all my remain- 
ing strength for the last great effort, ‘my dear, 
please come and open the door. I’ve decided to 
go tomorrow and get my mind tested. I believe 
I must be going crazy.’ 

“And—would you believe me, gentlemen ?—Lucy 
got up and let me in.” 
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OPINIONS OF THE VOICE 


My home is completely lonely without THe Voice. I could rather do without some household 
necessities than to be without the monthly greetings of this great magazine. 
GeEorGE Rosinson, Linthonia, Ga. 


I cannot see how a well-meaning and useful race organ like the Voice can ever suffer for the 
want of a worthy and bounteous support andpatronage.Mrs, F. M. Nicuotson, Honey Grove, Tex. 





The December number of your magazine easily takes rank with the best periodical literature 
of the country. GeEorcE G. ANDERSON, Q. M. Sergt. Co. “K”, 25th Inf. Ft. McIntosh, Tex. 


THE VOICE is an adopted member of my family. It is a worthy and noble enterprise, and so 
long as it hews to the line, as it is now doing, it shall have first place at my table. 
B. L. Wuirte, St. Pau’, Minn. 





I think no greater magazine was ever published. 
Epwarpb R. STrewart, Memphis, Tenn. 





If you can get out another number as good as the last two, you deserve to be sent to Congress. 
Siras X. FLoyp, Augusta, Ga. 


Your story of “The Atlanta Tragedy” will, on acount of its forbearance, truthfulness and liter- 
ary elegance, go down to history, not only as an accurate record of a regrettable event, but also as a 
memento of Negro culture and decency in contrast to the brutalities of Graves, Tillman, Hoke Smith 
and their kind. 
ParKER H. SercomBE, Editor “To-morrow Magazine,” Chicago, Ill. 


I am charmed and thrilled, as are all the Fisk students, with your dauntless statement of the 
unvarnished facts on the Atlanta riot. Jasper Tappan Puitutps, Nashville, Tenn. 


Let me congratulate you upon the excellence of the last two numbers of THe Voice. Consider- 
ing all the circumstances under which they were issued, you have accomplished a task which has no 
parallel in the journalistic efforts of our people; and one of which any people might be proud. We 
are all impressed with the safety and sanity of your views and the wholesomeness and strength of 
your character. Lewis G. Grecory, Washington, D. C. 





Thanks for your lucid and able exposure of Mr. Roosevelt's animus in the wholesale discharge 
of the Negro soldiers. WILLIAM PicKENS, Talladega, Ala. 





In Florence L. Bentley’s article in the December Voice are facts about Negro Peonage and con- 
vict lease systems in Georgia that Lyman Abbott never tells of in The Outlook. Permit me to con- 
gratulate you upon the great service THe Voice is thus rendering the American people in publish- 
ing the truth to the world. Rospert W. Carter, Brookline, Mass. 


It fills a place in the intellectual life of the Afro-American people. 
New York AGE. 





It has been conducted with ability, with truth, independence and a just ambition. 
THE SPRINGFIELD (daily) REPUBLICAN. 





Only the surveys of The Outlook and Independent approach your own in appropriateness of 
subject matter and clearness of presentation. WILSON JEFFERSON, Augusta, Ga. 





The greatest journalistic venture ever attempted by colored men. 
Mounpb Bayou DEMONSTRATOR. 





The circulation of THe Voice has increased at the rate of 500 per month since our removal to 
Chicago. The price is only $1.00 a year. 10 cents a copy. Begin your files with the New Year. 
This is the first issue. Address Tue Voice, 415 Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 
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Gilchrist Stewart, of the Constitution League. 














The man who went 


among the soldiers at Fort Reno and from them discovered the flimsy 
evidence upon which three companies of the Twenty-fifth Infantry 


were summarily discharged by the President. 
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The Oliver Typewriter is Supreme 
in Efficiency, Durability and Sales 


N{the race for typewriter supremacy, 
the Oliver has won by sheer force of 
merit. 

It has risen to first place in sales and 
satisfaction by reason of its unlimited 
speed capacity, its extreme durability, 
its wonderful versatility. 

Of course it is a visible}writer 

For ‘‘writing in sight” cuts out errors 
and inspires the operator with a feeling 
of confidence that favors rapid work. 

But its free downward stroke and 
light key touch also ‘add greatly to its 
speed. 

The Oliver Typewriter is built to ex 
pedite business—and it does it! 

The reason you can get more and bet 
ter work out of the Oliver is because we 
have put greater capacity for work into 
it. 

The same amount of effort and the 
same degree of skill that are required to 
operate an ordinary typewriter will pro- 
duce a greater volume of better work from 
the Oliver. 

This added efficiency and capacity in- 
creases its value but not its cost. 

The scientific construction of 
Oliver Typewriter insures. 

—freedom from ‘‘breakdowns’’ 

—ease of operation 

—accuracy of alignment 

—great manifolding power 

—adaptability to every business re 
quirement, whether in the correspond- 
ence or accounting departments. 

There is something about the Oliver 
that makes fast friends for it everywhere 
—its wonderful responsiveness to every 
business need and its staying qualities. 

And then it is so compact, solid, neat, 
complete! 

Just a bit of inside history: 

Ten years ago an obscure company 
began making Oliver Typewriters. Com- 


the 


petitors scoffed at its efforts to compete 
with the $20,. 00,000.00 typewriter trust. 
But it had the machine that delivers th 
goods! What it lacked in millions, it 
more than made up in the unquestioned 
merit of the Oliver which forged ahead 
until it distanced its giant competitor, 
and today stands supreme infthe type- 
writer field. 





Today the one time scoffers are sitting 
on the ‘‘anxious seat!” 

Our School of Practical Salesmanship 
has trained and built up for the Oliver 
the greatest sales organization in the 
typewriter or any other industry. 

The numerous promotions in the 
Oliver Sales Organization and the rapid 
extension of our business have created 
a number of desirable opportunities for 
bright, aggressive, resourcefull young 
men. These positions pay handsome 
salaries and are permanent, if the appli- 
cant is properly qualified. The course 
in the Oliver School of Practical Sales 
manship is frec—all expenses paid. 

It’s full of the 


Get The Oliver Book. most enlight- 


ening typewriter talk youever read. It shows 
why the Oliver is sweeping the country like a 
tidal wave. Your request for a free copy will 
bring the book by first mail. 


The Oliver Typewriter Go., 166-68 Wabash Av. Chicago 
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1 Old Black Joe Oh, Golden Slippers ith every 76 order for songs. 
8 Home Sweet Home Morning by the bright light re 

12 See my grave's kept green 252 Darling Nellie Gra ame 

22 Old F at Home I reland and 687 New Coon in Town 1304 In Old Madrid 

28 You'll ———., me 283 Come Home, F: 701 Climbing up golden stairs 1324 After the Ball (up 

30 Kathleen 305 Ise gwine Back to Dixle How married woman sleep 1336 pie, and Jet's make 

33 peers c pace oang 313 O14 1m Bucket (to Live 713 Why dig Ma's Grave 1340 Two Li irls in Blue 

84 Cottage 331 os Dementor Poor Tramp has 748 Texas Ran a 1374 The Fatal Wedding 

48 ty this * 338 Ai to Gypsy’s Warning 761 Hae Deb Message 1392 I'll take you home, Kathleen 

660 Lew ay wy 350 Old and andonlyintheway 164 “stall and hand- 1397 The Pride of the Ball 

68 meres ng throagh a Yellow Rose of Texas 771 Key- holes in the door (some 1470 What could the Poor Girl Do? 

71 My Old Hoateehy Home 409 Boys, keep me ~— Girls = It’s naughty, but it’s nice *1504 Pat Malone forgot he was dead 
ri be all smiles ~ 422 1 had but Pitt ‘ou'l) never miss mother 1540 A Hot Time in the Old Town 
G ‘s 454 Drankard’ $98 Lipe that touch liquor 1561 I Love Her just the same 

— Gln i lets behind me 459 Sto wag Drs are Sweetest - 952 Dying Cowboy's Lament wa The Mick who Threw the Brick 
07 Back to Old Vir, — Arkansaw Trave 977 Poverty'sT 1603 I Don’t care to be Your Lady 

ior Man's Dran' 477 Evening by the Moonlight 988 Lost on the Lady E) . 1604 The Story of the Rose (Friend 

113 Two Orphans {toveh 4% § aa ce (duw? 1044 Jesse James {Life 





| tm Lavine 








Trunk; Absence Makes the Heart Grow Ponder; 
Keeps a Bull-dog Now; I'm Laying for You; 
Tired; ust 7 
ER: You get 50 CARDS FREE by 
you send only 10 CENTS for our 
agazine one year. This great offer is 
1 get 100,000 new subsoribers quick. Address 
Homk SWEET HOMK, PostCard 4, Chicago, Il. iE 


ark 1605 Good-bye ay fend 
146 You may look, but mustn't 518 Who's y bedroom win- 1070 I could tell itt fetsittos the 1606 I'm Ceriainly Living Ragtime 
158 Masea’s in the ee 569 Bring con he one! love 1074 Ten thousand miles away 1607 A little bit off the . 
169 Jennie, flower of Ki pote be for some one to Love 1107 Whistling Coon fon bank 1608 To}, took it in ber band 
171 Drunkard’s Lone Child y Lover, Good-by 1114 Johnstown Fiood 1699 1 Got Yo" Money 
172 Tentit¢ Old Camp Ground oo font Thousand Miles Away 1127 Three Leaves of Shamrock 1610 Not with Ky Mon 
211 Will aod ny hem ne Ao 631 I'll meet her when sundown 1141 oo 1612 He Took i Sp to Mary’ s Room 
's March to the Sea 659 John Brown (Glory, Glory) 1160 Down on the f: 1613 My Little Zulu Babe (Lose 
40 Pretty Maid Mi Iking Cow 664 Bring back my bonnie to me 1170 Song that breaks io avg beord 1615 I could” eages es  cae | 
“aa 10 Songs postpaid for 10cs 80 for 25c; 80 for 4c; 100 for 75c. A beautiful finger ring and sca 
BE REE witb every Sc order. Not less than T@eongs sold. Order by number. Stamps taken. 
ddress STAR MUSIC CO., Dept. B, 417 Dearborn St., Chicagn, Ill. 
T0 ATLANTA READERS Bes "t mise ' y: Ali toe rage! Get aset quic 
lt tips 2 ais tae = s 2 al mail them to all > pe friends. We send 60 ost 
Our Atlanta Friends will find The Voice 
on sale each month at Tobe Pughley’s Ci- 
gar Stand, 4 Central Avenue. Call on him 
and get a copy. 























r. Sadie F. Porter’s 


GREAT MAGIC REMEDIES 
$500 REWARD as a guarantee that the 


Remedies herein mentioned 
will accomplish the cures as they are represented. gay 


DO YOU WANT YOUR 
MONEY 


——TO MAKE— 
MONEY ? 


If so, stop worrying about the future and 
invest in the largest company of its kind in 
the world. 


1* you desire to 
look well, feel 
well and BE well, 
apply to Doctor 
Sadie F. Porter, 
who works direct- 
ly with the blood. 
When the blood is 
pure there is no 
possibility of bod- 
ily suffering. 
Lemoleone, the 
Great Magic Blood 
avd Nerve Tonic, 


vY2-//f 


Your money is worth more 
than 3 per cent. and 4 per cent. Are you 

















purifies the blood, 
builds up the sys- 
tem, cures Scrof- 
ula, Syphilis, Ca- 
tarrh, Bilious 
Headache, Indi- 
gestion, Piles, 
Diseases of the 
Heart, Rheuma- 
50 tism, Cancer, Tu- 






Lemvoieoue ad bowtie. 
Hair Grower. saan 









Lung Balsam. 1.00 mor, Epileptic 
Saree — | Fits and other dis- 
Beauty Wash..... o> an eases too numer- 


Magic Liniment... ous to mention. 


DR. SADIE F. PORTER 
369 BEAL STREET 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 








getting it? This is the best and biggest 
proposition in the world. Six 
per cent. and seven per cent. guaranteed. 
Our plan is easy, this is your opportunity. 
Don’t wait. 

Address 


I L. MOORMAN 


4 & 5 Court Square, Jefferson Bldg. Room 53 
BROOKLYN, : NEW YORK 


Try it now. 


Investigate at once. 





PLEASE MENTION THE VOICE WHEN YOU WRITE TO ADVERTISERS. 








THE VOICE ADVERTISER 


GOLD WATCH FREE 


F& You can easily earn this. fine gold fwatch. 
Show this copy of ‘‘The Voice”’ to your neigh- 
bors. Tell them of its work and ;how 
you like to read it and get three of them to 
subscribe for one year. g Send us the $3.00 
you collect from these new subscribers and 
we will send you by return mail prepaid, this 
fine gold watch. This watch is fully guaran- 
teed and will keep perfect time. Is stem 
wind and stem set. If you want the watch 
send us $1.50 and we will send it to youfand 
give yousa™year’s subscription to ‘The 
Voice.”’ 
You cannot afford to miss this chance. 

ce, 


_& mF Address, Advertising Dept., 


THE VOICE CO. 


415 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


= J 














THE COLORED TEACHERS’ AGENCY ‘ 


PROMPT - - - - RELIABLE - - - - EFFICIENT 

It recommends teachers and groduates for every line of instruction in the public school system and higher in- 
stitutions. Its orders come dtrect from Superintendents, Principals, Presidents and Boards. It operates through. 
out the South, South West and Middle West. Now is the time to register. Circulars and blanks sent on request- 
C. W. REYNOLDS, Manager. Box 1373, Muskogee, Ind. Ter. Box 365, Springffeld, Ohio. 


awa ud; 














BIG MAIL FREE | 


Allen YOUR NAME and address PRINTED 
OOOO times in the Mai! Buyers’ Directory | 
Me sent to 10000 firms all over the world | 
so they can send you Free Samples, Catalogs, | 
Magazines, Books, Papers, etc., etc. We in- 
AIL vented this and have ee sg oat 
AN| ™*. Send 20c at once to b 


BIG | ' 
aursand get a BIG MATL: FREE. ALLER, | HALLEY BCOX CO., CHICAGO. 














Be a Missionary 


Is there somebody under whose nose you would like to stick such doctrines as we 
preach? Send us $1.00 for a year’s subscription to The Voice forhim. We. will see to 
it that he gets the magazine regularly. Is there an article in this number of The Voice 
which you would like to have some friend or enemy read? Send us 10 cents with his 
name and tell us what that particular article is. We will see to it that the person you 
desire to read the article will get a specially ‘‘marked copy”’ of this number. Be a mis 
sionary for the cause of teuth. 


PLEASE MENTION THE VOICE WH YOU WRITE TO ADVERTISERS 




















FACTS AND FORMS 


A HANDBOOK OF READY REFERENCE. 


PRICE $l 


By PROF. E. T. ROE, LL.B. 








A NEAT, NEW, PRACTICAL, 


Reliable and up-to-date little 
menual of legal and business 
tables, 


rules, short 


forms, with weights, 


measures, meth- 
ods of compv’ -tion and mis- 
cellaneous information valua- 
ble to everyone. 

Describes the Banking Sys- 
tem of the U. S., Obligations 
of Landlord and Tenant, Em- 


ployer and Employee, and ex- 





poses the numerous _ swind- 





ling schemes worked on the 





unwary. 





Reduced cut of book 
Full size, 4%4x7 inches 


A SAVER of TIME and MONEY 


for the busy man of whatever 
calling, in fees for advice and 
legal forms, in correctly esti- 
mating the amount of mate- 
rial required for building, the 
weight or contents of bins, 
boxes or tanks; in measuring 


land, lumber, logs, wood, etc., 





and in computing interest, 
wages, or the value of any- 


thing at any given price. 











z 





SOME OF WHAT “FACTS AND FORMS” CONTAINS 


Book-keeping by Single and Double Entry. 


Forms of every kind of Business Letter. 


Forms of Orders. 


How to write Deeds, Notes, Drafts, Checks, Receipts, Contracts, leases, Mortgages, Acknowledgments, 


Bills of Sale, Affidavits, Bills of Lading, etc., ete. 


How to write all the different forms of Endorsements 


cf Notes, Checks, and other Negotiable Business Papers. 








Laws Governing 


Acknowledgments Agency Assignments 


Building and Loan Associations 
Collection of Debts 


Contracts Interest lates 


Deeding of Property Employer and Employee 
Landlord and Tenant Neighbors’ Animals 


Line Fences Property Subscri) tions 


Transportation lrusts and Monopolies 


Working on Sunday and Legal Holidays 


And Many Other Subjects 


Rules For 


Painting and Mixing Paints 
Parliamentary Procedure 
Governing the finding of Lost Property 
Shipping Governing Chattel Mortgages 
Rapid Addition and Multiplication 
Discounting Notes Computing Interest 
Finding the Contents of Barrels, Tanks, 
Cribs, Bins, Boxes—Anything 
of Brick, Lime, Plaster, Lath required 
for Building Wall or Cellar 
The Number of Shingles or Slates required 
for Roofing 


And Hundreds of Other Things 


Cisterns, 


The amount 








Tables Showing 
Value of Foreign Money 
from New York 
Principal Cities of U S 
Wages by Week or Month Ready Reckoner 
Cords of Wood in Pile and Value 
Value of Coal, Hay, Straw, Etc. 
Interest Laws and Statute of Limitations 
Interest and Builders’ Tables 


Distances and Fares or Chicago to 








Statistics 
Business Failues in U. 8. to 1901 
Immigration to U. 8. Cost of Wars in U. S. 
U. S. Army and Navy Pay Roll. Civil War Statistics 
Union and Confederate Losses in Battles 
of the Civil War 

Religious Denominations of the World 

Cities in U. 8. of 25,000 and Over 

Money in Circulation in the U. 8. 








AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE TO HANDLE THIS BOOK—LARGE COMMISSIONS. 


VOICE PUBLISHING CO., °; 


415 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 




















THE PROGRESS OF A RACE 


THE COLORED AMERICAN FROM SLAVERY TO 
HONORABLE GITIZENSHIP 














By Four Great Negro Writers: 


J. W. GIBSON BOOKER  T, WASHINGTON 
W. H. CROGMAN FANNIE BARRIER WILLIAMS 


732 PAGES; 150 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRASIONS: SIZE 6x 9% INCHES 


In Silk Cloth, S in Red 
a er 6S 








Herein is a charming and eloquent story of the enslavement of a wild and 
primitive people by the white man, the awakening of the Ameican conscience, the 
Emancipation and the marvellons rise of a homeless and ignorant race to the 
highest heights of American citizenship—all within forty years after their emanci- 
pation. It is a book that stirs the blood and quickens the determination. 

The statistics in it are the latest and most reliable available. In this day and 
time when everybody is discussing the Race Problem this is the book to have nea- 
by. This is a book which cannot be bought at the book stores. 


AGENTS WANTED 
Agents are making big money handling this book. Write for our special 
terms. 


Remember the price is only $1.95 for a book of 732 pages with 150 beautifui 
illustrations. 








Ghe Voice Company 


415 Dearborn Street 
CHIGACO, ILL. 
Department B 














